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TREE SURGERY 


Modern tree care is based on science and knowledge; an 
understanding of the problems involved will help to determine 
what should be done to your trees, and to properly evaluate 














the service you receive. 


TREATMENT OF TREE CAVITIES 


Successful treatment of cavities in trees has been the aim of 
tree workers for many years. Tree cavities are objectionable. 
They are unsightly, weaken the structure of the trees, and may 
become breeding places for injurious insects and disease. 
Usually they are the beginning of the end for older trees. 


CAVITY PROBLEMS FINALLY SOLVED 


In the early 1900’s much emphasis was given to cavity treat- 
ments, but the results, after a few years, were only partially 
successful. This was due to many factors which at that time 
had not been recognized. To get to the heart of the problem, 
the Bartlett Company in 1913 started extensive experimental 
work at the present location of the Bartlett Tree Research 
Laboratories. Many different processes, techniques and mate- 
rials were tried and discarded. Progress was made, but results 
were slow because years are required to determine the success 
or failure of any cavity treatment. However, by scientific 
study of thousands of fillings, both experimental and in the 
field, certain limitations were recognized. New techniques 
were introduced, improved materials tested and studied. Final 
judgment convinced us that cavity treatment need no longer 
be a gamble; therefore, in 1938, after 25 years of continual 
study, The Bartlett Company announced that it would guar- 
antee its cavity work indefinitely. 


WHERE AND WHEN 


Some varieties of trees do not respond to cavity treatment. 
Many trees are not valuable enough to warrant it. Cavity 
work should be placed only in trees which are strong enough 
to form normal callous growth; weak trees should first be 
fed and sprayed. Large broad cavities are generally unsatis- 
factory. 


MATERIALS AND TECHNIQUES 


While different materials are used successfully in cavity fill- 
ings when proper techniques are employed. The Bartlett Com- 
pany has come to prefer a material (Flexifil) which adheres 
to the cavity walls; which is slightly porous, nearly the con- 
sistency of wood; which is antiseptic; which is slightly flexi- 
ble; which will not crack with normal swaying and bending 
of the tree, and will satisfactorily withstand the weathering 
of the elements. We insist that the cambium layer be protected 
by a waterproof and flexible lining (Bartlett Heal Collar), so 
that when the new cambium begins to roll it will hermetically 
seal the space between filling and sap wood and roll over the 
entire margin of the filling. When this occurs—which should 
be within a year—and the sealing is accomplished, the success 
of our cavity treatment is demonstrated. 


Bartlett Flexifil, plus Bartlett Heal Collar, plus Bartlett Den- 
dricians’ skill: these factors make Lifetime Tree Surgery. 
They are exclusive with Bartlett. 


November is the month to examine your trees 
for structural weakness; to brace and cable to 
prevent damage by winter storms; for cavity 
work and feeding, for pruning and destroying 
dead wood; to have a Bartlett representative 
check your trees and prepare them for good 
healthy growth next spring. 
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THE STRAWBERRY bed should be covered two to four inches deep 
before night temperatures begin to drop below 20 degrees. 


GERANIUM plants lifted from Summer bedding locations and potted 
should be kept in a cool, sunny place and given very little water. 


POSTPONE applications of dormant sprays to deciduous and evergreen 


trees and shrubs until early Spring and avoid any possibility of Winter 
injury. 

FALLEN leaves should not be permitted to mat down on the lawn. 
Lawns can be fed with complete fertilizer after growth stops but be- 
fore the freeze up. 


RASPBERRY plantings on sandy soil will benefit from heavy applica- 
tions of manure or mulch which can be applied or added to as the 
material becomes available. 


TENDER, window garden bulbs of the kinds which make top growth 
and roots at the same time should not be watered too much at first. 
Watering will need to be increased as growth develops. 


HOUSE plants in painted pots, or other kinds of impervious containers 
will require far less water than those in porous clay pots. This is an 
important point at this season when most of the plants are not in 
active growth. 


MANURE spread on the surface of garden beds as Winter cover can well 
be fresher and rawer than that which is to be applied and dug in in 
Spring. However, raw manure should not be piled over the crowns 
of herbaceous perennial plants. 


HEAVY, sour garden soil can be made much more productive by liming 
to correct acidity and mixing in a two-inch covering of screened ashes 
from anthracite coal to improve soil aération. Ashes can be spread on 
the garden during the Winter and dug in in Spring. 


WHEN potting cacti add sufficient ground limestone to make its pres- 
ence in the soil apparent. If properly limed, cacti can be fed with 
liquid manure twice in Spring and once in Autumn. If the soil is 
lacking in lime, feeding with liquid manure usually proves harmful. 


DO NOT use high nitrogen fertilizers when planting in Autumn. It is 
well, however, to dig in bone meal, superphosphate or combinations of 
phosphorus and potassium at this time. Plants which are to remain 
in one place for years will benefit from deep placement of such fer- 
tilizers. 


SOIL which may be needed for potting house plants during the Winter, 
or for indoor seed sowing in early Spring should now be stored where 
it will not become unavailable because of freezing. When leaf mold is 
lacking, finely screened peat moss can be satisfactorily substituted in 
potting mixtures. 


VIGOROUS cleaning away of dead tops of perennials in Autumn may 
prevent some plant diseases from carrying over into next year and 
save work in the Spring. It will also make Winter protection manda- 
tory. The clean-up should be delayed until the tops are dead. Most 
of them can be safely disposed of by burying in the compost pile. 


A SECTION of vitrified tile sunk in a well-drained spot can serve as 
storage space for root crops. Place the large end of the tile down, 
resting it on three or four bricks and leave the straight end protruding 
above the earth for two or three inches. A barrel cover or an ash can 
lid will do as a cover. Straw or an old blanket will serve to keep*out 
frost in very cold weather. 


WINTER injury to boxwood can be practically eliminated by the fol- 

lowing precautionary measures: Use a mulch of stable manure, leaves, 
straw or peat to protect the soil 
against deep penetration by frost and 
the excessive loss of water. Such a 
mulch is almost a necessity in sunny 
or wind-swept locations. In pro- 
tected sites, no other Winter cover- 
ing is necessary. 
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NE of the pleasant happenings incident to the ending of the war has been 
the renewed availability of tulip bulbs for Autumn planting. It is not alone 
the beddjng tulips which have once more made their appearance. The so-called 
species or botanical kinds are again being listed in considerable variety. These 
representatives of the numerous wild tulips of different parts of Eurasia are 
excellent plants for small groupings in well-drained, sunny locations. The water- 
lily tulip, T. kaufmanniana (shown above), opens its cherry-colored buds to 
display large flowers on short stems in early April. In addition to hardiness, this 
species and its varieties have a certain garden adaptability which permits them 
to remain thrifty year after year in cultivation. Numerous other well-known 
tulips of this category, such as T. clusiana, T. eichleri, T. praestans, T. suaveolens 
and T. dasystemon, are currently being offered. 
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THE YEAR BOOK AWARDS FOR 1945 


war-time restrictions, the garden clubs have produced un- 

usually attractive and well considered year books as shown 
by Horticulture’s annual competition which closed October 1. 
Naturally, the programs reflected the spirit of the times, many 
of them giving much attention to hospital work and similar 
activities. 

It seems evident, however, from these programs that there 
is a deep-seated feeling among garden club members that they 
should take a more prominent part in civic work and particu- 
larly in the encouragement of highway planting and the de- 
velopment of greater recreation facilities under attractive 
conditions. 

Naturally, a strong feeling is shown also for memorials for 
war heroes which shall take the form of tree plantings or the de- 
velopment of special gardens to be known as memorial gardens. 

Many of the year books indicate that the clubs have been 
forced to operate on a limited financial budget but remarkable 
results have been obtained in several instances, even when the 
year books were in the typewritten form instead of being 
printed. This fact has been taken into account by the judges. 

The year book of the Passaic, N. J., Arranger’s Circle, 
awarded second prize, was printed on a child’s toy printing 
press with rubber type. The book does not compare with some 
of the others in the matter of general appearance for this reason, 
but it receives the award given it because of the unusually com- 


|: SPITE of the fact that they have been laboring under 








FIRST PRIZE 
The Winter Park Garden Club, Winter Park, Florida 
SECOND PRIZE 
Arranger’s Circle of The Monday Afternoon Club, 
Passaic, New Jersey 
THIRD PRIZE 
Garden Study Club, Houston, Texas 
FOURTH PRIZE 
Civic Garden Club of Denver, Inc., Colorado 





Garden Club Year Book Awards | 








FIFTH PRIZE 
The Lyonia Garden Club of McRae, Georgia 
SIXTH PRIZE 
Oak Hill Garden Club, Oak Hill, West Virginia 














—---- 





prehensive character of the material included in the year book, 
indicating a club year filled with activities along many impor- 
tant horticultural lines. 

As usual, a large proportion of the winners are southern clubs. 
The quality of the work done by the garden clubs of the South 
is extremely high. It is quite natural, therefore, that the first 
prize should go to The Winter Park (Fla.) Garden Club. There 
is nothing spectacular about the year book of this Florida club. 
It is neat in appearance, well printed, has an attractive frontis- 
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From the year book of the Hillcrest Garden Club 
of Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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piece in color, but it is noteworthy for the comprehensive 
nature of its program and particularly for the information which 
it gives about matters of interest to the club members. 

It is seldom that a prize does not go to a Texas club and this 
year it is the Houston Garden Study Club which comes into the 
list. The year book of this club ‘is a model as far as general 
appearance and arrangement are concerned, but obviously it is 
the work of a club which is not obliged to pinch its pennies. 
Apart from that fact, however, its handsome but simple cover 
and the general character of the programs laid out for the year 
seem to make it well worth an award. 

The year book of the Civic Garden Club of Denver, Colo., is 
small and compact and perhaps would ordinarily pass without 
special attention. Examination, however, shows an exceedingly 
active group of women dealing with horticulture in a systematic 
and more or less scientific way. The emphasis placed upon the 
various committees is unusual and the programs cover a wide 
range. The tree plantings of this club have been so many that 
the record fills a page. 

Georgia draws a fifth prize for the Lyonia Garden Club of 
McRae. It is a well planned year book bound in green and so 
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From the cover of the Stoneham, 
Mass., Garden Club’s year book. 


arranged as to make the contents readily 
available. The plan of introducing three 
pages of Victory garden instructions was 
particularly timely. 

The Oak Hill (W. Va.) Garden Club 
has produced a year book which scores 
high in the matter of general appearance. 
Although unpretentious and not large, it 
shows excellent taste in its cover design, in 
the color of the printing and in the ar- 
rangement of the text. At the same time, 
it has a comprehensive and well rounded 
program. 

There is much to commend about many 
of the year books received in this compe- 
tition apart from those to which prizes 
have been awarded. The one sent in by the 
Shawnee Garden Club of Charleston, W. 
Va., for example, was printed with a 
typewriter but contains a great amount of 
important information and is cleverly illus- 
trated with pen and ink drawings. 

The Atlanta Garden Club of Atlanta, 
Tex., has a very neat year book, the first 
page indicating the club flower, which is 
the pink verbena, the club tree, which is a 
pine, and the club shrub, which is the crepe 
myrtle. 

The Morning Gardeners of Macon, Ga., 
also have a year book done with a type- 
writer but one which is nevertheless com- 
prehensive and filled with worth-while 
horticultural suggestions. It is dedicated 
to Victory gardeners. 

Yet another year book which has been 
worked out on the typewriter comes from 
Tulsa, Okla., being sent in by the Edge- 
brook Garden Club. 

A particularly well made smaller year 
book comes from the Ravenswood Garden 
Club of Wauwatosa, Wisc., with a special 
cover design showing a Blackburnian 
warbler. 

As usual, the year book of the Des 
Moines, Iowa, Garden Club is very com- 
plete. This club has a business women’s 
group and it alse prints a list of accredited 


judges in the state, these being persons 
who have received the state judging school 
certificate. 

As usual, the year book sent in by the 
Marianne Scruggs Garden Club of the 
Dallas, Tex., Woman's Club is charming 
in its make-up. It has a useful planting 
guide of continuous bloom. 

The Anniston, Ala., Garden Club's year 
book contains many hints which the mem- 
bers may well make use of. One tells how 
to open buds quickly. ““The stems should 
be placed loosely in a container of deep 
water in a warm, humid atmosphere.” 

The Original Home and Garden Club 
of Hattiesburg, Miss., has a coat of arms 
on the cover which indicates the activities 
of the club. A shield supported by rake 
and hoe is divided into four parts repre- 
senting different interests. Small drawings 
indicate these interests and help to develop 
unusual features. 

The well-made year book of The Com- 
munity Garden Club of Alamosa, Colo., 
states that the club’s 1945 project was the 





A year book with this cover comes 
from Rolla, Mo. 


raising of funds to build a memorial to 
servicemen in the form of a fountain. 

An attractive hand-decorated cover is 
found on the year book of the Dianthus 
Garden Club of Spartanburg, S. C. This 
handwritten book is charmingly illustrated 
in color. : 

A unique cover calls immediate atten- 
tion to the year book sent out by The Ivy 
Garden Club of Atlanta, Ga. The cover is 
divided into 12 squares, each of which 
contains an illustration indicating some 
phase of garden work for each month. 

The little year book of the Dell Rapids, 
S. D., Garden Club by no means indicates 
all of the work which the club has done. 
The accompanying letter states that the 
club cared for nine large flower beds in the 
city park throughout the Summer, the 
work actually being done by the women, 
who carried water from the river so that 
these plantings might be kept flourishing. 
The club is planning to work for a water 
system next year. 

Among the interesting features in the 
year's program of The Garden Club of 
Loudonville, Ohio, was an outdoor break- 
fast in May. Other outdoor meetings added 
to the interest of the year’s program. 
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From the Elm Grove, Wis., year book. 


The year book of the Delphinium Cir- 
cle of the Rosemary Garden Club of St. 
Louis County, Mo., is noteworthy for its 
handsome flexible cover fastened with a 
gold cord. 

The year book of the Kalamazoo, 
Mich., Garden Club states that it is work- 
ing on a memorial highway along which 
it is planting dogwoods and other Michi- 
gan shrubs. 

As usual, the Garden Club of Marble- 
head, Mass., has an attractive drawing of 
the local scene on its cover. The cover 
shows a glimpse of the harbor with holly- 
hocks planted along a fence. 

The Tuesday Reading and Garden Club 
of Spartanburg, S. C., carries the follow- 
ing motto on the first page of its year 
book: ‘‘Civic beauty is a public duty.” 

An interesting plan is carried out by 
The Sedalia, Mo., Garden Club. The in- 
side back cover is fitted with a container 
into which a pamphlet containing the con- 
stitution and by-laws is slipped. 





From the cover of the Alliance, 
Ohio, year book. 
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Primroses for Your Garden — 


A well-known amateur writes about the way in 
which these flowers are grown in the Northwest 


N THE Pacific Northwest there is a sec- 

tion that is a natural home for many 
kinds of primroses. It is the narrow strip 
of hardiness zone 7 extending from Brit- 
ish Columbia through Washington and 
Northern Oregon, west of the mountains. 
This is because the climate of this area is 
similar to that of the British Isles and 
Western Europe, the native habitat of the 
polyanthus primrose and the country 
where most of the other species commonly 
grown here were developed. To such a 
limited range of temperature add plenty 
of Winter and Spring rain, and a slightly 
acid and lightly stiff soil and you find a 
nearly perfect growing condition for most 
primroses. In fact, the conditions are so 
well supplied naturally that several grow- 
ers in Washington and Oregon have devel- 
oped larger and finer color strains, the seed 
of which rivals that from England. Many 
Asiatic primulas also are very happy in 
this area. 

Perhaps you have been thrilled and in- 
spired by a drift of primroses or a primrose 
walk at a primrose show and have gone 
home wondering how one could ever have 
enough primroses for such a planting. If 
you would like to have dozens and dozens 
of these prim little ladies walk up your 
own path or sit under your apple tree, why 
not have the fun of growing them from 
seed? It is really very easy and quite an 
adventure. 


Methods of Cultivation 


First, it is important to have the best 
seed, fresh and true strain, which can be 
procured in this country now from reliable 
Pacific Coast growers. 

For the soil use two parts loam, two 
parts leaf mold and one part peat moss, 
or the best fine soil you have. Mix these 
together and sterilize if you have damp-off 
in your soil. In the bottom of a flat (a 
peach box makes a good flat) place about 
two inches of peat moss with a little sand 
mixed in it, and on top place the prepared 
soil. Firm the soil with a small piece of 
board and then soak the flat and let it drain 
for a day. Scatter the seeds thinly and 
evenly and barely cover them with a very 
thin layer of sifted soil or sand. Cover with 
a folded newspaper that is also damp. 

Place the flat in a cool, dark place to 
germinate, but watch the flat that the seed 
bed does not become dry, as this is the main 
cause of failure to germinate. 

When the seedlings appear, in about 
three weeks, remove the paper and bring 
to the light. Keep moist with a very fine 
spray. When the second true leaves appear, 
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prepare another flat of the same soil mix- 
ture but with some organic fertilizer mixed 
in it. I use no commercial fertilizer at any 
time on primroses. Use a dibble or large 
spike to make the hole. Drop the plant in 
and firm the soil gently. Do not crowd the 
plants as they make considerable growth 
in this flat. 


Setting Out Plants 


Around the middle of June, when the 
seedlings have three or four leaves, choose 
a cloudy day to place the plants in the 
ground which has been prepared with bone 
meal. Put them in a place where they can 
be watched and where they will have light 
shade and plenty of moisture. In Septem- 
ber they will be large, sturdy plants ready 
to be placed in the permanent bed. Again, 
do this transplanting on a cloudy day and 
put a handful of bone meal and a little 
sulphur in the soil in which you place each 
plant. Use manure in preparing the bed 
if it is available. Keep shaded and well 
watered for a few days and your reward 
will come in April when you will have 
large plants covered with bloom. If the 
Winter is mild your plants will start to 
show color in February. 

If the primroses are to be left where 
they are after blooming, cut off the old 
spent leaves about two inches above the 


crown and keep the plants moist. I like to 
plant violas among the primroses because 
these jolly little elves will cover the bare 
spots and give an abundance of color while 
the primroses are resting. Violas are just 
as easy to grow from seed. Or, the prim- 
roses may be lifted and placed in an out of 
the way spot, provided they are shaded 
and kept moist. Replace them in Septem- 
ber while the ground is still warm. Poly- 
anthus primroses do best under deciduous 
shade as that gives them Spring sunshine 
and Summer shade. The blue variety need 
more shade and the Auricula type can en- 
joy more sun. 

Primroses must be divided every two or 
three years to keep healthy, luxuriant 
plants. Do this on a cloudy day, after the 
leaves are turning yellow in May. When 
the plant is lifted, shake the dirt away and 
break each crown away from the main root 
stalk, saving only the strongest growing 
sections with good rootlets. Cut off the 
leaves above the crown and place each 
crown well down in the newly prepared 
bed with manure spaded in and with a 
handful of bone meal placed around each 
plant. 

Keep them shaded and well watered for 
a week or so, according to the weather, and 
they will send up new leaves and make 
root growth which is most important in 
order to produce sturdy plants the next 
Spring. 

This method is a good way to increase 
plantings of auriculas, juliz, denticulata, 
and the hardy primulas. 

Give your primroses conditions as 
nearly as possible like those of their native 
habitat and they will be happy to live 
under your apple tree. 


—Mrs. P. H. McClelland. 
Seattle, Wash. 





Primula nutans is a particularly handsome species. 
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Nut Trees for Northern Gardens — 


George L. Slate discusses the kinds found most 
successful in the colder parts of the country 


ANY different types of nut trees may 

be grown in the northern states. All 
are well worth planting for their beauty 
alone, but substantial crops of nuts of 
many types may be harvested if the right 
kinds and varieties are pianted and given 
good care. 

The black walnut is one of the most 
valuable nut trees and when suitable va- 
rieties are planted, good crops of nuts may 
be expected. The handsome trees require 
ample room and therefore should be spaced 
about 60 feet apart. Rich loamy, or bot- 
tom land soils, are essential for good 
growth and fruiting. Thin upland soils, or 
dry sands, are not suitable for walnuts. 

Grafted or budded trees of named vari- 
eties are much superior to seedling trees, 
the chief advantage being the ease with 
which the kernels are extracted from the 
nuts. Thomas has long been the standard 
variety but several other good sorts are 
available from nurseries, among them 
being Ohio, Tastrite, Snyder, Elmer Myers 
and Cresco. 

Other members of the walnut family in- 
clude the butternut, the hardiest and best 
nut tree for the colder sections of the 
northern states, the Japanese walnut and 
its variety the heartnut. A reputedly hardy 
type of the Persian (English) wal- 
nut is being sold as the Carpathian 
walnut, so called from the moun- 
tains from whence it came a few 
years ago. 

Filberts, or hazel nuts, are use- 
ful for the small place, where there 
is not room for large trees. These 
trees grow somewhat larger than 
peach trees and bear heavy crops 
of fine-flavored nuts which are 
easily cracked. The European fil- 
bert is the type that appears in the 
stores during the holiday season. 
It is now being planted extensively 
in Oregon where Barcelona and 
DuChilly are the principal vari- 
eties. In the East, other types are 
better. Cosford, Medium Long, 
and Italian Red are among the 
best varieties. Hybrids between the Euro- 
pean filbert and the native American hazel 
(Corylus americana), have been produced 
and are being sold. Bixby and Buchanan 
are two of them, and a mixture of hybrid 
seedlings is on the market under the 
name of Jones hybrids. Seedlings vary 
considerably, but mostly produce nuts 
satisfactory for home use. Two selections 
of the American hazel, Rush and Winkler, 
have been propagated, and are hardier than 
the European types, but the nuts are 


smaller, although they are of good quality. 

The native American chestnut is a 
thing of the past and there is little hope 
that blight resistant trees will be found or 
developed in time to be of any use to the 
present generation. The Chinese chestnut 
is taking its place for nut production, but 
not as yet for timber. Plant breeders are 
actively engaged in producing blight-re- 
sistant varieties that will produce nuts 
equal to the American chestnut in quality 
and superior to it in size. 

Several named varieties are available 
from nurseries in very limited numbers, 
but seedling trees are being sold by many 
nurseries. The seedlings vary greatly in the 
characteristics that make a good chestnut 
variety, but this variation is not wholly 
undesirable, since some worthwhile vari- 
eties may well appear among these seed- 
lings. 

Chinese chestnuts are not as hardy as 
the American chestnut, but are somewhat 
hardier than peach trees. They require a 
well-drained soil and are at home on sites 
previously occupied by the American 
chestnut. Where Winters are severe, some 
protection is desirable the first Winter, as 
the trees may make weak growth the first 
season and are less hardy than when well 





Pecans grow in clusters. 


established and making normal growth. 

Several species of hickory are native in 
the United States. The choicest of these is 
the highly prized shagbark hickory, the 
nut of which is surpassed in quality only 
by the pecan. Hickories are handsome 
trees, with a characteristic rugged appear- 
ance that qualifies them for a place of 
honor on any large place. 

Many varieties have been named and 
propagated at one time or another, but 
only a few are available from nurseries 
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at present, and the prospective planter will 
have to take what he can find listed, buying 
preferably from nurseries in the latitude 
where the trees are to be planted. 

Some Winter protection is advisable for 
the first year or two or until the trees are 
well established and making normal 
growth. 

The shellbark hickory, or kingnut, pro- 
duces very large nuts that attract the atten- 
tion of the uninitiated hut the shells are 
thick and the kernel lacks the rich flavor of 
the shagbark varieties. 

The pecan is usually thought of as a 
southern tree but the species ranges as far 
north as the Ohio river valley, where sev- 
eral varieties have been selected. The tree 
is hardy much farther North, even to Fair- 
haven, Vt., where a fine specimen has 
stood for many years, but the Summers 
are too short and cool north of the latitude 
of Washington, D. C., to properly mature 
the nuts. Greenriver, Major and Posey are 
good sorts. Pecan hickory hybrids are fine 
shade trees, but the crops are uncertain. 
Burlington and Pleas are handsome trees. 


—George L. Slate. 
Geneva, N. Y. 


American Camellia Society 
NDER the name American Camellia 


Society, a national organization to 
further camellia growing and the develop- 
ment of new varieties, was formed Satur- 
day, September 29, at a meeting held in 
Macon, Ga., at the Hotel Dempsey. Dr. 
H. Harold Hume, Gainesville, Fla., was 
named president of the new organization, 
with A. E. Morrison, Sacramento, Calif., 
as vice-president on the West Coast; Judge 
Arthur W. Solomon, Savannah, 
La., vice-president on the Atlantic 
Coast; and Ira Nelson, Lafayette, 
La., vice-president in the Gulf 
Coast section. 

R. J. Wilmot, Gainesville, Fla., 
was elected secretary, and T. J. 
Smith, McRae, Ga., treasurer. 

Six directors at large named 
were: D. C. Strother, Fort Valley, 
Ga.; A. E. Morrison, Sacramento, 
Calif.; A. W. Solomon, Savannah, 
Ga.; S. J. Katz, Covington, La.; 
J. P. Illges, Columbus, Ohio; and 
Roland Lee, Pensacola, Fla. 

State directors include James H. 
Porter, Macon, Ga.; Dr. H. W. 
Lee, Mobile, Ala.; Dr. David Mc- 
Sean, Glendale, Calif.; Mrs. J. H. 
Churchwell, Jacksonville, Fla.; Dr. 
King Rand, Alexandria, La.; K. D. Price, 
McComb, Miss.; J. H. Berber, Winnebow, 
N. C.; Paul E. Doty, Portland, Ore.; Mrs. 
Sheffield Phelp, Aiken, S. C.; R. A. Mer- 
ritt, Texas; Mary Belle Glennan, Norfolk, 
Va. Washington State is also slated to 
have a director. 

Work on the much confused nomencla- 
ture of the various varieties of camellias 
has already been started by a committee 
which was formed by Judge Arthur W. 
Solomon early this year. 
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ORE than once lately I have talked 
about soil maintenance from the 
angle of working with nature, principally 
from the angle of doing everything that 
we can to get organic wastes back into the 
land. And as I see the thing, working with 
nature is a variable business depending on 
local conditions. There are not many rules 
which can be laid down to fit all cases. 
Expediency enters into the thing; we have 
to do what we can when we can, always 
looking to the residual benefit of our soils. 
There are a lot of people who have this 
same idea, and there is a tendency to take 
single phases of soil management and draw 
them out in a rather tenuous manner. 

A number of cults have arisen. One 
chap tells us never to plow. Another with 
equal easy access to the printing press is 
against the use of all chemical fertilizers 
and spray materials but poopoohs the no 
plowing school. 

Then there are those who put their faith 
in chemistry entirely, giving no thought to 
the work with nature idea. : 

It is all very confusing. I try to read all 
of the reports from all of these folks and 
to try to sense what they are thinking 
about. But I belong to no cults, I try to 
realize that all of these eager messiahs of 
soil conservation and better plant growth 
have something to offer. Therefore, I try 
to review their work. But I join no one on 
his particular limb of the subject. That is, 
I think, the position that we all must take. 

Our job is to handle the bit of soil that 
is entrusted to us, to conserve and improve 
its fertility and to grow the crops in which 
we are interested, whether we use chemi- 
cal fertilizer, whether we plow or dig 
deeply or not, whether we use standard 
pest control measures and whether we do 
anything else must be determined by local 
conditions. If we read the books, we 
should read all of them and then shake 
down what we read into something that 
fits our local conditions, if the books have 
anything in them that seems valuable. 


E ALL know that we have let much 

of the soil be ruined and that for 
lasting results, it is necessary to build it 
back again. But I have yet to meet anyone 
who has all of the answers, and there seems 
to be a real need for the integration of 
much of which we have been hearing and 
reading —— the integration of the theory 
that the world can be saved by earth- 
worms, by failure to plow, by avoiding 
chemical fertilizers, by first composting all 
waste before adding it to the land, and the 
other ideas now being advanced by sepa- 
rate individuals. As someone has said, 
knowledge can increase at the expense of 
understanding. While we know that there 
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has been something wrong all along with 
many of our traditional practices, the situ- 
ation is not going to be saved by anything 
else than the general attitude that we 
should work with nature. With that in 
mind, we will develop the locally useful 
techniques. 

I must confess that I am of the school 
that believes the problem of the land is 
fundamental. There is not much use in 
stewing about social, economic and politi- 
cal matters if we cannot feed ourselves 
properly and make sure that we are going 
to go on feeding ourselves in that manner. 
And by ourselves, I mean all men in all 
countries. 


F ALL the new annuals which I have 
tested the past season, I must place 
the marigold Flash at the top. This is one 
of the most useful flowers which I have 
found in a long time. It blooms very early 


garden work for children and probably is 
the dean of garden teachers in the country. 
Ever since the war began, the school gar- 
dens of New York have been devoted to 
the raising of food but flowers have not 
been overlooked. 


N EXHIBIT that caught my eye at the 
recent October show of the Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural Society in Boston 
was a group of scarlet-flowered nerines 
staged by John Russell of Dedham, Mass. 
The plants were of the variety that is 
known in the trade as Fothergilli Major. 
Doubtless, botanists would consider it a 
form or variety of N. curvifolia. Whatever 
their correct name, Mr. Russell’s plants 
made a bold and brilliant splash of color 


against the green background fern foliage. 


Nerines are tender Autumn-flowering 
bulbs which are restricted to pot culture. 
The plants make their growth in Winter 





New York school gardens have been Victory gardens for the 
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past three years. 


and continues to bloom until killed down 
by hard frosts. It is exceedingly adaptable, 
too. I have used it very successfully at the 
base of foundation plantings as well as on 
the terrace and it has never failed to prove 
satisfactory. 


OMETIMES the most useful and suc- 

cessful organizations operate with the 
least fanfare. I write this as I look at a 
recent number of ‘‘Nature Garden Guide’”’ 
published by The School Garden Associa- 
tion of New York. Not much is heard 
about this association outside of its imme- 
diate circle, but it has 10,000 members 
and has been teaching children the mys- 
teries of nature and how to grow. plants 
indoors and out ever since 1908. 

Van Evrie Kilpatrick, who is now its 
executive vice-president, has given a large 
part of his life to the advancement of 
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after the blooms fade and are rested in 
Summer. 

On the economic plant side of the show, 
I was much taken with the gold medal ex- 
hibit of grapes staged by the New York 
Agricultural Experiment Station. 

Included in this exhibit were the rela- 
tively few named clones which have been 
deemed worthy of introduction from 
among thousands of seedlings raised and 
tested at the New York station. These 
selections include wine grapes, table vari- 
eties and others suitable for processing. 
Some of them are seedless or nearly so. 
Among the seedling clones as yet not in- 
troduced are some with that foxy odor ab- 
horred by the wineries but desired by the 
jelly maker. The named clones of the lot, 
such as Seneca, Golden Muscat, Buffalo 
and Van Buren, are being widely distrib- 
uted by nurserymen. 





Bulbs to Grow in the House — 


There are many kinds which will provide a long 
season of bloom in the Winter window garden 


ews plants of one kind or an- 
other can serve the window gardener 
well in the cold months ahead. They can, 
if the cultural requirements of the different 
sorts of bulbs are given advance considera- 
tion and preparations are made to have the 
plants in condition to bloom indoors. 

This advice applies particularly to the 
Winter blooming of hardy Spring-flower- 
ing bulbs. It is essential that the bulbs of 
daffodils, tulips and hyacinths be potted 
during Autumn and then placed in what 
approximates outdoor conditions to per- 
mit the development of as profuse root 
systems as possible before any attempt is 
made to induce top growth. 

Different kinds of bulbs require differ- 
ent periods of time in which to send roots 
throughout the soil in which they are set, 
but all of those that are potted soon and 
are held in a coldframe or are placed on the 
ground with a covering of soil or ashes, 
or kept in some other cool place, will, for 
the most part, be ready for taking indoors 
sometime after the first of the year. 

A satisfactory soil for most bulbs is 
based upon fibrous garden loam containing 
enough sand to ensure adequate drainage. 
Very often a standard potting mixture of 
loam, leafmold or compost and sand is 
used. Just how much of each to use de- 
pends upon the make-up of the loam. If it 
is rich and contains enough sand more of 
it is used in proportion to the other ele- 
ments than the commcnly recommended 
one-third. 

As a rule, fertilizers other than bone 
meal or superphospate are not added to 
the potting mixture. Any direct feeding of 
the bulbs had better be applied in liquid 
form to growing bulbs after their roots 
have formed and the flowering stage is 
approaching. 

The general technique is to pot several 
bulbs in a shallow pot or pan, covering the 
drainage holes with bits of broken pot 
under sphagnum moss or partly decayed 
forest leaves. The pots are then filled to 
about two-thirds of their capacity with soil 
and the bulbs set in place, being only 
slightly covered or, in the case of tulips, 
with their noses protruding. 

This method of potting is important 
because pressing bulbs down into the soil 
of full pots has been known to compact 
the earth, interfering with root penetra- 
tion. Asa result the growing roots pushed 


the bulbs from the earth. Also, space for | 


watering should be provided by not filling 
the pots to their limits. 

After potting, most bulbs which must 
first make roots should be watered thor- 


oughly and placed in cool, dark surround- 
ings. During this period they will not 
require copious watering, but they should 
never be permitted to dry out. At the same 
time, they should be kept available for 
moving indoors when ready. 

The moving process should be gradual 
as regards changes of both heat and light. 
Before being placed in the warmth of a 
sunny window, an intermediate period in 
a cool room will promote better growth, 
as any check will prove harmful. It will 
be well to move the pots away from the 
window on very cold nights. It should be 
remembered, however, that most bulbs 
will develop much better if brought along 
normally in rooms which are not too warm 
and where the air is not too dry. 

As for daffodils and hyacinths, just 
which varieties are chosen for forcing de- 
pends largely on personal preference, or 
on which varieties are available. When it 
comes to tulips, the single early tulips have 
long been favorites for indoor flowering, 
particularly in late Winter. Some of “he 
newer varieties of parrot tulips are also 
being advocated for indoor flowering in 
pots. It is important that varieties such as 
Fantasy be forced slowly at not too high a 
temperature. 

The tender polyanthus daffodils are 
easily forced. The kinds readily avaiiable 
are the familiar paper-white and the yel- 
low-flowered Soleil d’Or. The highly fra- 
grant flowers may be had from bulbs 





Paper white narcissi are the easiest 
bulbs to force indoors. 
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planted singly or in groups in soil-or fiber. 
They can also be supported in water by 
pebbles or by being impaled lightly on the 
points of pin-type flower holders. 

. When the bulbs are grown in soil or 
fiber, they are sunk up to their necks in the 





Narcissus bulbs planted in fiber. 


potting medium. In the case of the water 
method, the bulbs are set part way down 
in the water and fresh water is added as 
needed. Here, too, a period of rooting be- 
fore forcing is desirable. Many home own- 
ers place the newly set bulbs on the floor 
of a dark closet for two or three weeks. 
After that the containers are brought out 
into sunny locations in gradual stages. On 
the whole, a maximum temperature of be- 
low 70 degrees seems best throughout. 
The far too common blasting of the flower 
buds is usually blamed on to a quick forc- 
ing at too high a temperature. Plantings 
of polyanthus daffodils can-be made at 
fortnightly intervals. 

There are also a number of other bulbs 
which have value in the window garden. 
For the most part, they do not need dark- 
ness after potting because roots and tops 
are developed at the same time. However, 
members of this group which includes 
freezias, glory-of-the-sun or leucoryne, 
ixio and sparaxis do need to be watered 
very carefully after planting during the 
critical period before root development has 
been achieved. They, like ornithogalum, 
oxalis and morea, will also come along 
better if not subjected to too intense heat, 
especially at first. 

A few bulbs are lusty enough and showy 
enough to require placing in individual 
pots. One such plant is Veltheimia viridi- 
folia, with lustrous wavy leaves and soft 
rose-colored flowers resembling those of 
red hot poker in aspect. Potted in Au- 
tumn and carried along in a medium tem- 
perature, these blooms will appear in 
Februrary. If rested after flowering, vel- 
theimia may be bloomed in succeeding 
Winters. The large-flowered amaryllis can 
also be carried from year to year in indi- 
vidual pots. Newly purchased bulbs should 
not be given too large pots and should be 
set in the earth with only the base of the 
bulb covered. Established plants are rested 
in late Summer and brought out to the 
light of the window garden after the 
flower buds appear. Calla lilies also are 
started into growth in individual pots after 
a Summer rest. Rich soil and plenty of 
root room are essential to success. 
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Who’s Afraid of a Little Snake? 


Richard Headstrom writes in defense of much- 
maligned reptiles commonly found in gardens 


“Yet when a child and barefoot, I more 
than once, at morn, 
Have passed, I thought, a whiplash up- 
braided in the sun, 
When, stooping to secure it, it wrinkled, 
and was gone.” 


HIPS are not as common these days 

as when Emily Dickinson penned 
the above lines and we would hardly ex- 
pect to come upon them on our strolls 
through the fields and woods, yet the 
charm of the little verse is not lost for it so 
vividly describes the silence and swiftness 
with which a snake can bestir ‘itself and 
vanish from view, leaving but the slightest 
trail, as 

the grass divides as with a comb, a spotted 

shaft is seen, and then it closes at your 

feet, and opens farther on. 

Because of the dangerous character of a 
few poisonous species* snakes in general 
have been indicted as noxious and accord- 
ingly have been wantonly and ruthlessly 
persecuted. Actually, this unwarranted 
persecution is an indictment against our- 
selves and our failure to learn the truth 
about these animals. We are still in bond- 
age to what amounts almost to medieval 
superstition, and we are ever ready to lend 
credence to the most fanciful tales. 

Whenever we see a snake or when the 
subject of snakes is brought up fear seems 
to grip our hearts and we be- 
come as children. I have seen 
people pale at the sight of a 
snake and turn from it with 
terror. And | have seen snakes 
cruelly beaten to death for no 
other reason than that they were 
snakes. 


myanee 


They are meticulously clean in personal 
habits.. They are graceful, and many of 
them in color patterns rival the plumage 
of our most beautiful birds and the colora- 
tion of our showiest insects. Except for a 
few species, they are all harmless and will 
seek every way of getting out of our way 
if encountered. Granted, they will put up 
a fight if cornered, but this is a privilege 
possessed by every living thing. And once 
tamed they are the most docile animals 
alive. 

I would by far prefer to handle a pet 
snake than your pet dog or cat—or canary, 
for that matter-—for I would have less fear 
of being attacked by it. And I have been 
bitten by dogs, scratched by cats and pecked 
at by canaries—and bitten by snakes too— 
but I have been bitten by snakes less often, 
and I think I can truthfully say that I have 
handled all these animals equally as much 
and as often. 
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Is it not about time that we 
throw off the shackles of big- 
otry and the fetters that bind 
our minds to an ignorance that 
has no place in this enlightened 
age? Is it not about time that we begin to 
recognize the harmless character of these 
animals and learn to treat them as our 
friends which in truth most of them are. 
They occupy no small place in nature’s 
scheme of things—and we should be made 
aware of it. 

I am always amused whenever I hear 
snakes referred to as loathsome and repul- 
sive, for I can think of no animals less so. 





*Of the 223 snakes found in the United 
States and Canada, only 52 are poisonous and 
only 36 of these are at all dangerous. Of these 
36 only two are found in New England and 
one of them—the timber rattlesnake—is now 
so rare as to be almost non-existent. 
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The garter snake is not only harmless, but is a 
valuable garden ally. 


It is not surprising that many supersti- 
tions and fables have sprung up about 
snakes. In a superstitious age people let 
their imaginations run wild and the most 
fantastic tales were accepted without ques- 
tion. But what is surprising is that many 
of these superstitions and fables still find 
current favor, and that so much misinfor- 
mation still persists. One widespread be- 
lief is that all snakes are venomous, which 
I have already pointed out is certainly not 
true. 

Another belief is that they are ‘‘slimy,”’ 
which is certainly most preposterous, for 
snakes are actually covered with perfectly 
dry scales. A third is that if a snake is 
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killed its tail will live until sundown. This 
belief is probably based on the fact that 
snakes have a lower nerve organization 
than mammals and that with them death is 
a slow process. Many people on seeing a 
snake lashing out with its forked tongue 
are quite sure that it is capable of stinging 
and that the act is one of animosity, 
whereas in truth the tongue is a sense 
organ, like the feelers or antennz of an 
insect, which it uses to find out about its 
surroundings and what is going on. Other 
general but equally erroneous beliefs are 
that the killing of a snake will be avenged 
by its mate, that snakes spring or jump 
from the ground, and that whiskey is a 
cure for snake bite. 

One of the most widespread beliefs— 
one that almost assumes the proportions 
of a myth—is the milk snake story. Once 
upon a time, so the story goes, some mis- 
guided farmer, unable to account in any 
other way for the failure of his cows to 
give their normal quota of milk, found a 
scapegoat in the milk snake simply because 
he had seen the snake in the same pasture 
with his cows. On such flimsy evidence 
was the snake convicted of stealing milk 
and the sentence was death. Let us see how 
a clever lawyer would have handled the 
case for the defense. 

First of all, he would have pointed out 
that, although the snake may at times be 
found in pastures, it is more likely to be 
found in open woods and around barns 
and stables, and not necessarily barns in 
which cows are housed. Next, 
he would have gone on to ex- 
plain that this particular snake 
is a secretive species and is sel- 
dom abroad during the day, pre- 
ferring to prowl at night and to 
remain hidden during the day- 
light hours beneath flat stones, 
the bark of rotting logs or 
stumps, boards and other cover. 

More important than these 
habits, as proving the innocence 
of his client, would be the fact 
that, although snakes will at 
times drink milk, they will do 
so only if water is not available 
—and his client was no excep- 
tion. 

At this point he would prob- 
ably have suddenly changed his 
strategy —— from purely defen- 
sive tactics he would have taken the offen- 
sive. Suppose the snake actually did what 
it is indicted of doing? So what! A snake 
when full grown would drink ordinarily 
not more than about two teaspoonfuls of 
water at one time and if abnormally in- 
clined perhaps at most four or five times 
that amount. He would be an unusual 
farmer indeed who could detect this small 
difference in the amount of milk produced 
by a cow at milking time. 

Furthermore, since a snake is possessed 
of several rows of needle-like teeth, it 
would seem inconceivable that a cow 
would permit any snake to fasten itself to 
her udders. And, finally, he would have 











PLANT NOW 


for early Spring blooming © 
in the garden 
NARCISSI for NATURALIZING 
or AMONG THE SHRUBBERY 
A mixture of named sorts of all 
types, making an excellent blending 
of varieties for naturalizing in the 


woodlands, along the driveway, or 
among the shrubbery. 


Dozen, 75c; 100, $6.50 


DARWIN TULIPS 
Grey’s Exhibition Mixture 
Dozen, $1.35; 100, $11.50 


Send for our 
FREE COLORED BULB LIST 


THOMAS J. GREY COMPANY 
“The Seedsmen” 
82 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 
HUBbard 0730-0731 
Branch Office & Nursery, WEYmouth 1470 














CEDAR FENCES AND 
GARDEN TOOL HOUSES 


“Be one of the foresighted New Eng- 
landers who plan ahead. Order now the 
fence, or the tool house, that you’ll want 
next spring. You'll get yours then... 
while others .are wishing they had 
theirs. 


We can still fill orders for old- 
fashioned post and rail fencing imme- 
diately, but orders for other types will 
be shipped in the spring. Get your 
order in now. 








WALPOLE WOODWORKERS, INC. 


727 Eas? Street 


Walpole, Mass 








TRAILING ARBUTUS 
(Epigea repens ) 
Transplanted seedlings; mce bushy 
little plants ready to set out 
permanently. 


$8.00 for 50 plants 


Weston Nurseries, Inc. 
Brown & Winter Sts., Weston 93, Mass. 
Telephone WELlesley 3431 


A Catalogue Is Y ours for the Asking 
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For CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


Plan to give subscriptions to Horticulture 
$1.50 a year U. S. and Canada 
Foreign $2.50 








asked the farmer if he saw the snake in the 
act of sucking milk from the cow, knowing 
full well what the answer would be for no 
one, so-called ‘‘eye-witnesses’’ to the con- 
trary, has ever seen the milk snake or any 
other snake do so. 

Even then our lawyer would not yet 
have finished his case. There is a small 
but important point yet to bring out—the 
reason why the milk snake is so often seen 
about barns and stables is because it is in 
search of mice and young rats—its normal 
food. ‘‘Consider this,’’ he would have said 
to the farmer, as he concluded his case, 
‘the next time you kill one of these snakes, 
remember, it is your friend. Destroy it 
and you harm yourself.”’ 


Snakes Do Not Swallow Young 


Another fanciful story, and one authen- 
ticity of which is even better attested by 
“‘eye-witnesses,”” is about a mother snake 
taking her young into her throat and 
mouth for protection against threatened 
danger. What the people who claim to 
have seen this act actually-saw was young 
snakes (about to be born) emerging from 
the ruptured body of a recently killed 
mother snake. I can easily see how such 
people, not knowing that some snakes bear 
their young alive, might arrive at the con- 
clusion that the young snakes had been 
“swallowed,” for what else could they 
think? 

I am greatly inclined to believe that 
many of our snake stories are based on 
hallucinations, in which the observer sees 
what is in his mind. Many persons get so 
excited upon seeing a snake that they are 
quite incapable of accurate or critical ob- 
servations, and yet we are asked to accept 
their observations as gospel truth. Just 
how absurd this story really is can be 
shown by the fact that if they did swallow 
their young for protection there would 
have to be some way of temporarily turn- 
ing off the excessively active digestive 
juices—and this they cannot do. 


The Common Garter Snake 


The snake most commonly reported as 
swallowing its young is the garter snake. 
It is our most common serpent—being the 
most generally distributed and most abun- 
dant of our harmless snakes and found 
throughout the entire United States—and 
is one of the few species that bear its young 
alive. It is found in almost every environ- 
ment, although the common eastern form 
is rarely found in forests and the western 
ones are absent in the deserts, and is fond 
of both dry and damp situations, being at 
home equally as well in a bog, marsh, field 
or pasture. It delights to sun itself in open 
spaces and we often come upon it while 
following some country road on a sunny 
day, when suddenly 


A chipmunk, ora sudden-whirring quail, 
Is startled by my step, as on I fare, 
A garter snake across the dusty trail, 
Glances and—is not there. 
The garter snake is one of our most 
hardy reptiles, being the last to hibernate 
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in the Fall and the first to appear in the 
Spring. I have often come upon a number 
of these snakes basking in the sun in early 
March, even though patches of snow still 
remained in the woods. They remain 
about their hibernating quarters until the 
weather has settled and the need for shel- 
ter has passed and then they mate and scat- 
ter. The young are born in July and 
August and immediately shift for them- 
selves, feeding on earthworms until hiber- 
nating time. 

In the following Spring, when the 
ground is moist and earthworms are 
abundant, they grow rapidly and soon take 
to eating frogs and toads. But although 
frogs and toads are henceforth to remain 
their staple diet, they always retain a fond- 
ness for earthworms and will devour them 
whenever found. 

As the cold weather of Autumn ap- 
proaches, garter snakes begin to gather in 
large numbers on ground that is suitable 
for their Winter’s sleep, favorable situa- 
tions being soft soil on a slope that faces 
the south. Here they sun themselves during 
the middle of the day, retiring into clefts 
and burrows on chilly nights and into 
which they permanently retire for the 
Winter after the first severe frost. 


—Richard Headstrom. 
Boston, Mass. 











WYMAN’S 


Framingham Nurseries 
Quality Evergreens 
Rhododendrons, Azaleas 
Flowering Trees and Shrubs 
Route 9 Framingham, Mass. 
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Sites for Blueberry Planting 


HE location for a blueberry planting 

should be as free from the damage of 
late Spring frosts as possible. John Carle- 
ton has advised the readers of Fruit Notes 
to select a site with good air drainage, not 
a frost pocket. 

In addition, the soil must be acid and 
loose in texture. A 50-50 sand and peat is 
perhaps ideal but, providing the moisture 
is right, a sandy loam gives good results. 
Heavy clay soils can be prepared by mixing 
in sand or organic matter. 

The correct amount of moisture appears 
to be the most important factor in success- 
ful blueberry growing, for while some 
variation in acidity and texture of soil 
will be tolerated, the water content must 
be about right. Wild varieties grow in 
swampy places, but they have built up a 
mossy mound at their base so that the roots 
can get oxygen. 

In locations of this nature, where it is 
not possible to lower the water table, it is 
sometimes practical to prepare the land in 
such way that the plants are on ridges. In 
other cases, where material such as sandy 
loam or plain sand with a peaty bottom is 
available, conditions may be corrected by 
adding fill. . 

On the other hand, while some species 
in the wild grow on high, relatively dry 
ground, the cultivated blueberry will not. 


_ At least it will not produce first-class fruit, 


except on hillside locations where water 
from above is constantly passing down the 
slope. Where dry conditions exist, it may 
be practical to supply water. Heavy mulch- 
ing is beneficial on too dry locations. 


The Time of Leaf-Fall 


HE editor of The Gardeners’ Chron- 
icle (British) states that the warmth 
or coldness of the season, or whether it has 
been wet or dry, have little effect on the 
time of leaf-fall. We cannot assert that the 
leaves fall because the plant is short of 
water, for they fall just the same be the 
Autumn wet or dry. Nor can we fancy 
that leaves fall because the weather has 
turned cold, for if we transfer the plant to 
a warm greenhouse they fall just the same. 
It would seem that time and not the 
season is the arbiter. The plant responds 
to a signal that comes at a certain time of 
the year, regularly and without fail. This 
signal has been received long before visible 
signs of its reception become manifest, for 
the leaf dies, not of itself, but by forceful 
abscission from its twig which effectively 
cuts it off from the nutrient solution, and 
so it dies, 
Only when the absciss layer is complete 
does the leaf assume the varied tints we 
associate with the approaching end, but 
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its doom was foretold when the first corky 
cells started to form across the junction of 
leaf and twig. 


Autumn Lawn Feeding 


CCORDING to J. Stanley Owens of 
the Connecticut extension service, a 
home owner who applies 15 pounds of 
fertilizer to each 1000 square feet of lawn 
before the ground freezes will have luxuri- 
ant green grass when the robins return 
next Spring. The 7-7-7 grade of fertilizer 
has an excellent proportion of nutrients 
for grass. Also, it is more economical than 
the 5-10-5 mixture used by Victory gar- 
deners. 


Farming in Kashmir 
N interesting cultural practice was 
noticed in Kashmir and reported to 
Market Growers Journal by John H. Klit- 
gord. Lieutenant Klitgord stated that he 
saw several places where the land was very 
near the surface of the water and that in- 
stead of building up the land, the farmers 
would scoop up the earth and make piles 
of dirt every few feet. It gave the lake an 
appearance as if beavers were building 
their homes there. 

Each mound had something planted on 
the top. Any type vegetable imaginable 
was grown this way. The farmers would 
get out in their small boats and carefully 
weed each mound by hand. They claimed 
that this was even more productive than 
land that had been actually reclaimed. 











Large Holes Necessary 


CCORDING to the American Fruit 
Grower, there seems always to be a 
tendency to dig tree holes too small. The 
hole should be large enough to accommo- 
date all the roots without crowding. Any 
long or straggling roots may be pruned off 
to make setting easier. Some growers will 
dig the holes in the Autumn, fill them with 
manure and leave until Spring. Then the 
manure is removed and the trees set. Ma- 
nure or fertilizer should never be applied 
around the roots at planting time. 


Phosphorus for Woody Plants 


F phosphorus is to be fed to trees it is 

advisable to apply it in drill holes at a 
time when the roots are active so that ab- 
sorption may take place before the phos- 
phorus becomes fixed on the soil particles 
or reverts to a slowly available or unavail- 
able form. L. C. Chadwick writing in the 
American Nurseryman states that it goes 
without saying that the holes should be 
drilled in the area occupied by the feeding 
roots. 

The recommendation is often made to 
mix superphosphate with the soil used in 
the backfill about balled plants or about 
the roots of bare-root plants when they 
are transplanted. It would seem to be a 
better practice to apply superphosphate in 
a band close to the ball and at a level 
slightly below the greatest concentration 
of roots. For bare-root plants apply it in 
a band or layer just beyond and below the 
roots. 





Weapons for War and Peace* 


ITHER side the clock in my work- 

room hangs a weapon. On one side is 
a fearsome musket that one of my ances- 
tors is said to have captured in the War of 
the American Revolution. On the stock 
is crudely punctured the legend, “Samuel 
Mash, 1777.’ The bayonet and its leather 
sheath are still in place; I shudder to think 
what horrible traffic that blade may have 
executed. 

The other side the clock hangs my 
father’s hoe. No other object is so closely 
wrought into my memories; my father left 
it hanging in the shed before the summons 
overtook him to leave the farm forever 
and I brought it home with me that | 
might know it every working day. There 
is not merely a hoe. It is a symbol of a 
man’s life. 

Wonderful execution the old hoe has 





*Liberty Hyde Bailey in The Cornell Plan- 
tation. 
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wrought. It would be difficult to estimate 
how many millions of young weeds have 
succumbed to it; the big weeds were pulled 
by hand, but the little growth fell beneath 
its steady even march. 

Often-I am tempted to contrast these 
two old implements, the gun and the hoe, 
and to estimate their values. I reflect that 
the gun does not express a man’s life, but 
is a weapon to be used on occasion; and 
for this one the occasion was indeed dire 
and heroic. Its conquests ended, it was 
hung away and was brought out only for 
display. But the hoe was a companion 
throughout a man’s productive lifetime. 
It was never on parade. It did its work 
steadfastly and well and no one paused to 
give it notice. 

All this is very crude and far away; but 
the old hoe still hangs by the clock as the 
days are ticked off one by one, and I am 
glad that it led me through the rows of 
corn. 








Joins Texas Plant Discussion 


EAR EDITOR—As pointed out by 

Maud R. Jacobs in your June 15 
issue, Sophora secundiflora, a handsome 
flowering shrub of Texas, is commonly 
called ‘‘mountain laurel’ by the natives of 
this state. It goes without saying, how- 
ever, that no well-informed gardener 
would confuse this plant with the moun- 
tain laurel of the Alleghenies. Neverthe- 
less, our shrub is not well named. It bears 
no relation to the true mountain laurel, 
and it is neither a mountain plant nor a 
laurel. So another name should be given 
it, and gardening authorities seem to be 
pretty well agreed on this point. 

But what should the new name be? At 
present, the most frequently used name, 
besides mountain laurel, is mescalbean, a 
name which appears in several rather re- 
cent books and pamphlets, and inciden- 
tally, in Standardized Plant Names. This 
new name was suggested by the fact that 
the Indians added the red, bean-like seeds 
of the plant to mescal, an intoxicating 
liquor, to produce a concoction having 
narcotic properties. Thus our mountain 
laurel came to be associated with mescal, 
and there is without doubt some merit in 
the name mescalbean. 

But is this name really appropriate? | 
think not, because it fails remotely to sug- 
gest the splendid habit of the plant— its 
glossy evergreen foliage and its gorgeous 
violet-colored flowers which everyone ad- 
mires. These qualities have earned the 
shrub its good reputation and made it the 
favorite native plant of some gardeners. 
A new name ought to suggest some of 
these qualities, and if it fails to do so, the 
gardening public is not likely to accept it. 
Instead, they will continue calling their 
shrub ‘‘mountain laurel,’’ just as they al- 
ways have done. 

—Fred B. Jones. 
Taft, Tex. 


Control of Woodchucks 
EAR EDITOR — Horticulture is a 


very interesting magazine and I am 
always glad to get each copy. The recent 
article about woodchucks appealed to me. 
I had much experience in killing wood- 
chucks on a farm near Wheeling, IIl., 
which was infested with woodchucks. I 
told the man owning the farm that if he 
would let me, I would study their habits. 
I found that a woodchuck will go into his 
den as soon as you walk towards him, 
and if you walk just close enough and 
within shooting distance, and walk as if 
* you did not see him, the woodchuck will 
pop right back so that his eyes are above 
ground so he can see what or where you 


are going, and you will get him with every 
shot. 

One old fellow fooled me for a month. 
He had his den in the bank of a pit in 
which there was a little pond. One day 
when I saw him I walked down the slope 
and on to the other side of the pond. I 
stood as still as a mouse and looked straight 
at his den, when all of a sudden I saw him 
come out. I shot him easily. 

—Leonard A. Frank. 
Chicago, Ill. 


To Succeed With Ismene 


EAR EDITOR—Upon reading to- 

night a scrap about ismene or Peru- 
vian daffodil in the September 15 issue of 
Horticulture, I am moved to pass on some 
instruction that came to me from a neigh- 
bor who gave me several bulbs about three 
years ago. She had told me to keep them 
warm and | kept them in the furnace room 
but last year had no bloom and only one 
the year before. 

Today she came over and told me it is 
time to dig them—hang them up (tied in 
bunches) in a dry place until the leaves 
dry off—and then to the warmth. The 
bud is already formed in the stalk and does 
not endure any chilling. 

—E. H. Fisher. 
South Bend, Ind. 


Mischief Done by Chipmunks 


EAR EDITOR — We quite agree 

with Mr. Headstrom as to the charm 
of chipmunks in the wild .( Horticulture, 
September 15). If there is any young ani- 
mal more attractive than a half-grown 
chipmunk, I have yet to see it. Yet when 
a chipmunk gnaws holes in the grain bags 
as soon as the grain man’s back is turned, 
and when it cleans up all the grain, both 
coarse and fine, around the hen houses, and 
when it even cracks open eggs in the nests 
and eats the contents, we are quite justified 
in wishing that it would stay in the wild 
places. 

It is not correct to say that chipmunks 
never leave earth outside of their burrows. 
There is a neat, round hole in our clothes 
yard with not a trace of loose earth about 
it, but on the edge of the garden, a few 
feet away, is a mound containing at least 
a peck of earth—probably more than that. 
A year or two ago, there was the same 
kind of a break under the dining room 
windows, and there is now a burrow in 
an earth bank near the house, with as much 
loose earth around it, in proportion, as a 
woodchuck would leave. 


—Rachel Caughey. 
Antrim, N. H. 
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Comment on Amaryllis Report 


EAR EDITOR—I was interested to 

read of Mrs. Frank Leininger’s suc- 
cess with amaryllis (Horticulture, October 
1), through giving the bulbs after they 
flower, a rich spot in the open ground in- 
stead of keeping them in pots which with 
most people, means starvation with not 
enough leaf growth to build up the layers 
or scales which the bulbs lose through 
flowering. 

Possibly Mrs. Leininger figured it out 
for herself and has long been following her 
practice, but over a number of years I have 
dabbled with the hybrid amaryllis and 
finally came to the conclusion that outdoor 
planting was the answer to the frequent 
question why home saved bulbs do not 
flower after the first year. 

While I do not believe that the roots 
of the previous year have any bearing on 
the bloom production the following 
Spring, I do not purposely let them wither 
through exposure, rather placing the bulbs 
in flats with soil over the roots. 

The temperature Mrs. Leininger records 
over Winter is low and did she not give 
her plants that warm spot later, she would 
not find the buds so well advanced; in fact, 
kept so low all the Winter the buds would 
probably be strangled by the leaf develop- 
ment. It is, of course, possible to vary 
the dates of flowering by the storage tem- 
perature, but one cannot venture too low 
or for too great a length of time without 
incurring risk. 

—T. A. Weston. 
Hillsdale, N. J. 


When to Pick the Pears 
EAR EDITOR—I have noticed that 


very few people have the correct idea 
as to the proper time to pick pears. As a 
rule, they are left on the tree much too 
long. 

Then they ripen with a soft center, or 
rot before they fall. Practically all pears 
should be picked green and hard, and a 
good rule to follow is to lift a pear until at 
right angles to the twig on which it is 
growing. If it will separate at the natural 
connection to the twig without breaking 
either twig or stem, picking time has come. 

All pears should be picked without - 
breaking the stem. Stored in a cool, dark 
place, they will ripen naturally. High tem- 
peratures hasten ripening and low ones re- 
tard it. Pears stored in cold storage too 
long are likely to lose their best flavor, 
and, as a matter of fact, some varieties do 
not ripen well after they are taken from 
cold storage. 

—wWilfrid Wheeler. 
Falmouth, Mass. 
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Gift—a lovely, fragrant garden, radiant with color all next spring, summer 
and fall! It’s the hit parade of favorite flowers, highest quality seeds from 
Burpee’s famous Floradale Farms, many All-America winners. The handsome 
bright red gift box is decorated with a Kodachrome garden scene and the 
pictures on the seed packets add to the beauty of the gift, making it one of 
the most attractive you have ever seen. Also ideal for birthday, anniversary, 
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QUESTIONS ANSWERED 














Why did my rhubarb fail to grow as well 
this year as in former years? 

The removal of too many leaves over 
too long a period last year and unfavorable 
growing conditions during the same previ- 
ous Summer are the most likely explana- 
tions. 

. . * . 

How are gourds prepared for painting for 
use in charm strings? 

The chief precaution seems to be the 
use of gourds which are thoroughly dry. 
This means selecting dried specimens from 
the previous year’s growing. 


Why did a late Summer sowing of del- 
phinium seeds fail to germinate promptly? 
Asa rule, delphinium seeds—annual or 
perennial—do not germinate in high tem- 
peratures, unless first subjected to two or 
three weeks of cool, moist treatment in a 
refrigerator at a temperature of 50 degrees 
or slightly higher. 
* * * * 
What caused the flowers of my chrysanthe- 
mums to open in a one-sided fashion? 
The unopened buds were probably at- 
tacked by the tarnished plant bug. In 
greenhouses a certain measure of control 











June. 4” to 6” 


Brilliant large deep crimson flowers. 


Spring. 





UNUSUAL AND SHOWY PLANTS FOR 1946 


This is an offering for early spring delivery of 6 very good, easy grown, rock plants. 
They are so popular that my stock is often exhausted by end of spring: 
Silene alpestris flora-plena—Oovered with small double white carnations from May till middle 


Tunica saxifraga flora-plena—Double and clear pink from July till frost. 4” to 6”. 
Tunica saxifraga flora-plena alba—Same habit, double white. 

Dianthus Little Joe—A beautiful new seedling, fragrant. 
Neat gray foliage. 
Phlox divaricata alba—The rare and beautiful white form of the early blue phlox. Fragrant. 


Alyssum saxatile flora-plena—The double-flowering “‘Basket of Gold.” 
and longer blooming than the common Alyssum saxatile. 


The Collection of 6, one of each, $3.00. Three of each (18 plants) $7.00. 
These plants will grow in ordinary soil, either in rock garden or border edges in full sun. 


MAYFAIR NURSERIES, Orchard St. and Highland Ave., BERGENFIELD, N. J. 


Blooming from July till November. 
4” high in bloom. 


Much neater grower 
Spring. 
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can be achieved by nicotine fumigation. 
The recommendation for outdoors is the 
application of sulfur-rotenone dust. 

. . * * 


Please explain the presence of white areas 
beneath the skin of tomato fruits. 

The white areas are evidence of previ- 
ous injury by a kind of stink bug which 
preys on other insects while young but 
turns to a plant diet as it grows older, 
usually towards the close of the season. 
No really effective control measures are 
known. 

* * * * 

W hat could be the cause of deciduous trees 
that normally display red foliage in Autumn 
assuming only a yellow coloration this 
Autumn? 

It could be that in the particular loca- 
tion the days have been dull and the nights 
warm. One explanation of the cause of 
brilliant Autumn foliage is the alternation 
of bright sunny days and cool nights. 

* * * + 


Does a bushel of small apples weigh more 
than a bushel of large ones? 

According to an Ohio check of the vari- 
eties Jonathan, Delicious and Stayman, a 
bushel of small apples (2144-24 in.) 
weighs slightly more than a bushel of very 
large ones (3 in.). For greatest weight, 
the medium size grade of Jonathan (2/4 - 
2% in.) and the upper medium size of 
Delicious and Stayman (23% -3 in.) should 
be chosen. 
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The Useful Aster Frikarti 


NE wonders why more is not written 
about the Frikarti aster, that wonder- 

fully satisfactory and satisfying perennial. 
After trying out dozens of highly pub- 


licized plants, I would call it the gardener’s | 


foolproof yet most desirable prize. It is 
desirable from the viewpoint of simplicity 
of culture, of fluorescence of beauty, of cut 
flower material, and of style in arrange- 
ments. 

Aster means “‘star’’ but Frikarti is a true 
lavender, single daisy on a branching type 
bush something over two feet high with 
many laterals, making it a compact, well 
shaped specimen, which does not spread 
rapidly. It is insect free and in six years 
of trial mine have had no disease without 
benefit of any spraying or dusting. 

Frikarti, makes no demands, accepts 
average garden soil, appreciates fertiliza- 
tion (which I give it only once, as a Win- 
ter protection) and blooms from June to 
heavy frost, even in our hot, dry Summers. 

Young rooted shoots are easily pulled 
from the side of a plant of several year’s 
growth and they themselves bloom the first 
year if given some sunlight and space. Do 
you wonder Frikarti aster is also called 
“Wonder” of Stafa? 


—Mrs. William J. Dale. 
Columbia, Tenn. 


An Unusual Approach 


“Pay Dirt,’’ by J. I. Rodale. Published by 
The Devin-Adair Company, N. Y. Price 
$3.00. Can be purchased through Horticul- 
ture’s book department. 


Mr. Rodale has made what amounts to 
a review of references in agricultural, hor- 
ticultural, medical and other literature 
which tend to prove his point that success- 
ful soil maintenance and crop growing 
cannot be expected from widely accepted 
methods. Chemical fertilizers, weed kill- 
ers and pest control materials are, he says, 
not only dangerous but unnecessary if only 
his brand of biologic approach is taken. 

Home gardeners will find most useful 
the chapters in which Sir Albert Howard's 
methods of composting are explained. 
Quotations from other well-known com- 
posters are also included. 

The author concludes with an expres- 
sion of belief that the land mining prac- 
tices of the past will be stopped and that 
crop culture will take a satisfactory turn 
in the years to come. In this he is not 
alone. However much agreement there 
may be on the aims of agriculture, there 
seem to be differences as to proposed pro- 
cedure. Mr. Rodale proves that, when he 
takes a whole chapter to point out that, in 
his opinion, the folly may be that of Mr. 
Faulkner rather than of the plowman, 
having reference, of course, to the book 
“Plowman’s Folly.” 


“We pass this way but once; let us beautify 
the way we go, so the world may know which 
way we went.” 
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We received it in 1944—after a three years experience with Cuprinol 
under severe semi-tropic conditions—and today Cuprinol is regularly 
used to protect lumber against rot, fungus and insect borers in the 
world famed Bellingrath Gardens near Mobilé Bay. You, too, can eco- 
nomically protect your garden and greenhouse wood with this famous 
old Danish formula, applied simply by brush, spray or dip. Write for 
information and the names of nearest Cuprinol distributors. 


CUPRINOL, Inc., 39 Spring Lane, Boston 9, Massachusetts 
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Yew SCIENTIFIC DISCOVERY 


Does not injure grass. Destroys roots and all. Easy to apply. 


Here's the new way to beautiful, weedless 
lawns. D-Weed contains the 2-4-D hormone. 
Plantain, dandelion and bind weed are a few 
of the many weeds that can be eliminated. 
it gives the weeds acute growing pains. The 
leaves curl . . . the stems and roots swell and 
split... and within a few weeks the plants 
are completely killed by abnormal over-stimu- 


SPRAY ENTIRE LAWN 


Purchase h to 
iaesamabien........... $300 
ea =3—=——i 


ASK YOUR DEALER OR MAIL 
THIS COUPON 
mail check, money order or cash today. 


DEALERS WRITE 
FOR ATTRACTIVE OFFER 





lated growth of cells within the stems and 
roots. D-Weed is not dependent on caustic, 
therefore does not produce browning of the 
grass. It is non-corrosive to spraying equipment 
and will not irritate the skin . . . non-explosive 

. « will not stain or injure clothing. Easy to 
apply . . . use ordinary garden spray or 
sprinkling can. 


SPECIALTY PRODUCTS DIVISION 


KING LABORATORIES, INC. _ Est. 1930 


205 Oneida St., Syracuse 4, N. Y. 


Please send postpaid ......... package(s) 


of D-WEED and instructions for applying. 
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BOYNE CITY 





Evergreen HSpraps (fresh cut) for Christmas Decorations 


ASSORTED SPRAYS 


Red Pine Douglas Fir ConcolorFir White Pine Mugho Pine NorwaySpruce Scotch Pine 


Price—20 sprays $1.75—delivered to your home 


If order is to be sent as a gift please enclose your card 


HEMINGWAY TREE FARMS 
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“HORTICULTURE” IS AN IDEAL CHRISTMAS GIFT 





MICHIGAN 














Deep, rich Cardinal-red Hybrid Tea. 





X-61 


everblooming climber. Flaming scarlet. 


X-67 3 plants P/NOCCHIO (PI. Pat. No. 484). 


ica’s Floribunda sensation. Soft clear pink. 










Modern Four. Countess Vandal (PI. Pat. No. 38), Gift No. 
X-] —<—=—Signora (PI. Pat. No. 201), Dickson’s Red (PI. Pat. $ 25 Send to ........-..-- ‘S (or amount) 
No. 376), Brandywine (Pl. Pat. No. 530). (Bronze- > 
pink, mandarin, red, buff-yellow.) Address = 
Guaranteed to live and bloom. Planting Directions included. * Gift No. 
Catz log FREE. _ ORDER EARLY Sead to > (or amount) 
s ‘> 
Direct from this Ad ‘iia = 
1946 Parade of Modern > Gift No 
Roses—Perennials—Phlox early right in your own home. 4 , +: ( . it) 
Mums-—Lilacs—Fruits, In. IMPORTANT—Please state Send to ; or amour 
natural color. See the new clearly your name and com- 
Ernie Pyle Rose, Grey Pearl plete address as well as name Serer re, &. eer ee eT Tee Cua eee 


and other Rose Notables. 


Write. Reserve your copy! person for 


Special Offers for Christmas Giving 
X-§0—: plant CRIMSON GLORY (PI. Pat. No. 105). $150 


2 plants BLAZE (PI. Pat. No. 10). Most popular 


and complete address of each 


Jackson & Perkins Co. 
Ylorbd’ A Larges Kote Grower 


| 
a 
2 
| 
+ 
a 
i 
2 
* 
t 
' 
a 
Do your Christmas shopping : 
+ 
1 
e 
' 
1 
* 
, 
| 
i 
| 
£ 


$4300 
$315 


Jackson & Perkins Co., 237 Rose Lane, Newatk, N. Y.—Rose Capital of America 
Send Gifts as ordered to names beam 


Amer- 





of 


THAT GROW ! 


GIVE J&P MODERN PLANTS 


(Gift Certificates sent about Dec. 15—Actual plants sent at spring planting time.) 


Your friends will welcome modern J. 6 P. plants for Christmas. Let a galaxy 
of perfect blooms and color express your Yuletide message year after year. 
In response to a tremendous demand, we again offer this ideal way of 
sending a remembrance to anyone with a yard or garden. 


The greeting card opens into a gift certificate. We inscribe your friend’s 
name, list the plants to be sent next spring and your name as sender. About 
December 15, we mail these card-certificates to the names and addresses you 
supply. Select any of the Modern Rose gifts at left, and order by number. 
Or simply indicate amount ($1.50 or more) for each name, and your friends 
can select their own plants from the catalog of Modern Roses, Perennials and 
Fruits which we will send early in January. 





whom you order, (J Please send 
catalog in My Name 
natural color. 
Enclosed is My Address 








Hybrid Tomato and Cucumber 


HE new hybrid tomato and hybrid cu- 

cumber seem to have made a conquest 
in local gardens. In our own garden the 
cucumber proved so outstandingly success- 
ful that we plan to desert our all-time fa- 
vorite Mandarin in its favor next year. I 
made inquiries about the results in other 
gardens. The praise heaped upon it is as- 
tonishing. Two families, one of whom 
used much of their supply for table cucum- 
bers, the other using theirs entirely for 
pickles, united in considering it an out- 
standing cucumber and will both raise it to 


the exclusion of other varieties next season. 

I was the more impressed by all this en- 
thusiasm because this is not exactly good 
cucumber country. Our hot mid-Summers, 
infestations of aphids and disease make 
cucumbers a decidedly tricky crop. This 
year was of course uniformly wet, but both 
in our own garden and in one of the other 
gardens the hybrid grown side by side with 
other varieties proved much better, so its 
quality was not entirely due to favorable 
weather. We ourselves thought, as did the 
others reporting that it was not only a 











Lilacs-- Common purple _ bushy plants 
Common white 9 
Names Hybrids f - 


Flowering Crabapples 
Mountain Ash 


Azaleas in wide variety $2.50 to $4.50 each. 


sent on application. 


WEST NEWBURY 





FOR FALL PLANTING — 


The heavy frosts have ripened the foliage and most deciduous trees and 
shrubs may be planted now with good results in the early growth next spring. 


These are only a few of the items which we catalog in our list which will be 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 
(Established in 1832) 


4to5feettall $1.75each $16.00 perX 
one *.. 225 “ ——-* 
—e.- 3.50 “ | 
4 to 5 “ce “ 3.00 “ 27.50 “ it} 
Sswuw” “* m0 * 4250 “ “ 


MASSACHUSETTS 
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beautifully shaped cucumber, ‘‘just like a 
picture’’ one said, but that the sweet flavor 
was a delight. 

We were too late with our order for seed 
of the hybrid tomato but while it did not 
seem to be the unqualified success the cu- 
cumber was in our vicinity, the gardeners 
who did not get top notch results with it 
blamed their own garden management. In 
two cases water stood on the transplants 
so long during our cloudbursting Spring 
that the gardeners felt the tomato itself 
could not be blamed. 

One gardener says it was the best bearing 
tomato she ever saw. In her garden when 
I saw it the fruit hung in great clusters, 10 
and 15 toacluster. She liked it for salads 
because of its moderate size and mild flavor 
which she thought compared favorably to 
Golden Jubilee. Another used Marglobes 
for his control tomatoes, said the hybrids 
just outstripped them in production (al- 
though in one water-standing garden Mar- 
globes did better than the hybrid, probably 
due to the excessive rainfall). Good red 
color, no splitting at the stem end, wonder- 
ful production were some of the other re- 
marks from those who raised them. I can 
testify that they have a fine mild flavor. No 
one gave an unfavorable report on either 
the cucumber or tomato. 

—NMarguerite R. Smith. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
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RARE NATIVE PLANTS 


For those who want the unusual 


White Fringed Bleedingheart (Dicentra eximea alba) 
The very rare white form of this garden favorite. 


$3.00 each 2 for $5.00 
(limit two to a customer) 


| Box Huckleberry (Gaylussacia brachycera) 
Choice prostrate evergreen ground cover. Rare. 


$1.50 each 3 for $4.00 
Shore Cowberry (Vaccinium vitis-idaea majus) 
Low evergreen—dark red fruit, flowers pale pink or 
white. 
$1.00 each 10 for $9.00 


Mountain Cowberry (Vaccinium vitis-idaea minus) 
Forms low dense evergreen mat. Pink flowers, red fruit. 


$1.00 each. 10 for $9.00 
Allegany Sandmyrtle (Leiophyllum buxifolium prostra- 


tum) 
Low evergreen shrub, rarely over 8 inches tall. 


$1.00 each. 10 for $9.00 
All are postpaid east of Mississippi River. 


| Ask for free catalog. 


Harlan P. Kelsey, Inc. 


KELSEY-HIGHLANDS NURSERY 


Dept. H, East Boxford, Mass. 




















1001 Christmas Facts and Fancies 
Po a By ALFRED C. HOTTES 


A rich storehouse of information 
about Christmas and its observance 
in every corner of the globe and 
from earliest times to the present. 
Hundreds of entries one would 
scarcely believe to be associated 
with Christmas are in this book. 








The Story of Christmas Christmas Cards 


The Gospel Story Plant Legends 
Personalities of Christmas Christmas Tree Legends 
Symbols of Christmas = Le gends of 
: ristmas 
The Christmas Tree Christmas Toasts 
Christmas Greenery Old Wives’ Tales 
Let’s Decorate the Home Story of Christmas Seals 
The Medieval Dinner Foods Around the World 
| Carols and Hymns of Christmas Around the 
Christmas World 


A SPLENDID SOURCE BOOK WHEREVER 
CHRISTMAS IS CELEBRATED 


308 pages Over 100 excellent illustrations 
$2.50 postpaid 


HORTICULTURE 
300 MASSACHUSETTS AVENUE, BOSTON 15, MASS. 
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WITH WIGGINS NEW 


Garden Hose Coupling 


You only pay for the spray with Wiggins 
New Garden Hose Coupling on the job. 
Because it is leak proof, water bills are cut 
to an irreducible minimum. 

Built of light weight aluminum for 
durability, Wiggins New Garden Hose 
Coupling brings the full water pressure 
right to the end of the nozzle. 

Wiggins New Garden Hose Coupling 
connects or disconnects as fast as you can 
tell about it. Made in two convenient sizes 
—¥e"and 34” to fit all standard connections. 
Retail price, $2.25 F.O.B. Los Angeles. 


CUTS WATER BILLS 

LEAK PROOF — RUST PROOF 

CONNECTS OR DISCONNECTS IN A SECOND 
LIGHT WEIGHT ALUMINUM 

BUILT FOR DURABILITY 






E.B. WIGGINS OIL TOOL COMPANY, inc. 


3424 EAST OLYMPIC BLVD. LOS ANGELES 23, CALIFORNIA 
















Grow your own 


i CARNATIONS 
from SEED 


AGO 
PERPETUAL GIANTS 


A strain of extra large double 
flowers, strongly clove scent- 
ed, 16 to 20 inches high on strong wiry 
stems. One of our best cut flowers. 


$1.00 pkt.; 3 pkts. for $2.50 


Your choice of: 
BLOOD RED, dark crimson 
ROSE QUEEN, deep rose 
MONT BLANC, pure white 
ROSE KING, rose pink 

Mixed Shades 


F. LAGOMARSINO 


AND SONS + Box IIIS H+ Sacramento Calif. 




















BEST LILACS GROWN 
All on Own Roots 


Charles Joly, 

the most dependable rich, red purple. 
Edith Cavell, 

a double of the best and purest white. 
Hippolyte Maringer, 

largest of blooms, violet to lavender. 
Olivier de Serres, 

largest and best of light blue doubles. 


Victor Lemoine, 
the finest, a beautiful pink lavender. 


Regular 2-3 ft. size, $17.00 
This offer only, $14.00 


Regular 3-4 ft. size, $21.00 
This offer only, $17.00 


Order Direct from this Ad. 


BRAND’S GORGEOUS PEONIES 
from the World's Finest Collection 


BRAND PEONY FARMS 
142 East Division St., Faribault, Minn. 























PLANT HARDY BULBS OF ALL KINDS 


NOW 


Many Hardy Bulbs are rather late in 
arriving due to dock strikes in New 
York, but November is an excellent 
month in which to plant many varieties 
of Liliums, Tulips, Narcissus, Crocus, 
Scillas, Chionodoxas, Fritillarias, Mus- 
caris, Ixiolirions, Eranthis and other 
Hardy Bulbs. Also Cypripediums, 
Trilliums and other Native material. 


Hybrid Amaryllis grown here is ready 
now in separate colors and fine quality 
much in advance of bulbs grown in 
our warm states. 


Roses—both Hybrid Teas and Climb- 
ers—ready in goodly numbers early 
in November which is a splendid plant- 
ing time. 


WILLIAM N. CRAIG 


Bulb and Plant Specialist 


WEYMOUTH MASSACHUSETTS 
Tel. Weymouth 1110 











BULB UNUSUALITIES 


Plant them now. Ixiolirion, Lew- 
isia, Alstremeria, Veltheimia and 
the hundred other bulb-delights 
in that new Fall Catalog of ours 
that you should ask for today. 


REX. D. PEARCE 
Dept. B Moorestown, N. J. 











Plants of the Pacific World“ 


EFORE the war, few Americans knew 

very much about the old world area 
on the other side of the great ocean to the 
westward, or about the islands that dot it. 
What little that most of us did know or 
had been told about that part of the world 
smacked of extremes of tall story-telling 
ranging from tales about jungles popu- 
lated with man-eating trees draped with 
poisonous reptiles to reports of an easily 
obtained, idyllic living among the palm 
trees. 

Neither of these conceptions turns out 
to have much basis in fact. According to 
first-hand reports by those long experi- 
enced in the area, the truth falls some- 
where between the two types of popular 
report. Such is the lesson taught by Dr. 
Elmer D. Merrill in ‘Plant Life of the 
Pacific World,”’ one of the volumes of The 
Pacific World Series now being published 
under the auspices of The American Com- 
mittee for International Wild Life Pro- 
tection. 

That Dr. Merrill knows his Pacific 
plants is attested by the fact that in the 
course of his career as a botanist he has 
named and described about 4000 species 
of plants from the area, plants previously 
unknown to science. During his 22 years’ 
residence in the Philippines, Dr. Merrill 
explored all parts of the archipelago as well 
as parts of Java, Borneo, the Malay Penin- 
sula, and Southern and Eastern China. 

This first hand study of the Pacific area 
has enabled Dr. Merrill to analyze the 
floral areas of the Pacific region for the en- 
lightenment of those who have never been 
there, or even for some of those who have 
but were so concerned with more immedi- 
ate tasks that plant life was often more of 
a hindrance to operations than something 
to be studied. On the other hand, the 
author’s earlier pocket size war manual of 
food and poisonous plants served as a great 
help to military and naval personnel cast 
away in a strange country and forced to 
live off the land. 

The present volume is a more extended 
and leisurely—but never rambling—pres- 


entation of the entire subject. The differ- - 


ent phases of Pacific plant life are dealt 
with in detail, starting with the seashore 
or strand areas populated by plants which 
have seeds adapted to dissemination by 
floating in salt water and the mangrove 
forest in which large trees grow in the edge 
of the sea and are supported by prop roots. 

Then there are jungles, open grass lands 
and primary forest areas. These last are 
still undisturbed virgin forests, usually 
made up of kinds of plants that are very 
much restricted in geographical distribu- 
tion. Dr. Merrill discusses in detail some 
of the more noteworthy of the many plants 





**Plant Life of the Pacific World,”’ by Dr. 
Elmer D. Merrill. Published by The Mac- 
millan Company, New York. Price $3.50. 
= from the Book Department of Horti- 
culture. 
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found in these vast areas, thus giving an 
account of the native state of many kinds 
long known in cultivation. 

Dr. Merrill explains the changes that 
have come about as a result of foreign set- 
tlement and trade. Man has modified large 
areas permitting the spread of alien plants 
as weeds. Also, the cultivated plants are 
dealt with, many of which are also 
strange to American eyes. In addition to 
a roundup for laymen of the plant life and 
its distribution in the Pacific world, Dr. 
Merrill goes into the relationship of the 
different floral elements to those of other 
parts of the world. In order to cover his 
subject thoroughly, he includes concise 
discussions of the plant populations of spe- 
cific islands and mainland areas. 


New Flowers Tested 


EW flowers have not been as promi- 

nent in recent years as more interest 
has of necessity been given to vegetables. 
However, there are some of undoubted 
merit. Many petunias are brought for- 
ward each year and one which I[ am sure 
has come to stay is the All-double America, 
winner of an All-America silver medal. It 
is the only all-double petunia created in 
this country. The plants are approximately 
one foot tall and half again as wide. While 
the blossoms are medium sized, the plants 
were literally covered from the first of June 
until killed by heavy frosts. It is an attrac- 
tive rose pink color. It is perhaps the finest 
bedding petunia I have seen and is also 
valuable as a cut flower for arrangement in 
low dishes. 

Burpee’s Super Giant zinnias have good 
flowers. They are only obtained as a mix- 
ture as yet but contain none of the harsh 
colors found in ordinary zinnias. The 
blooms are well formed and all of them are 
very large. 

The zinnia, David Burpee, was better 
than usual this year. I like the form of the 
petals and the colors, especially the pastel 
shades are lovely, but the twisted leaves 
have the appearance of being infested with 
aphis. 

I tried the dwarf salpiglossis for the first 
time this season. The blossoms are as large 
as the tall variety and the colors as varied. 
It is useful as a bedding plant but is not 
satisfactory as a cut flower. 

Asters were not very satisfactory for me 
this season, as a very large percentage 
showed open centers. I have usually found 
the variety California Sunshine one of the 
most beautiful asters. These fascinating 
asters are very large single flowers with a 
contrasting or harmonizing yellow or 
lemon yellow quilled double center. This 
year all but one of those in my garden were 
single. 


—Kenneth W. Houghton. 
Dedham, Mass. 
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WHY BUGS LEAVE HOME "' 


MORE GARDENERS. 
EVERY YEAR USE 


oN “a Os one's 


INSECTICIDES 
FUNGICIDES 
PLANT FOODS 


and 
SPRAY EQUIPMENT 


Dependable © Effective 
Economical 


Catal« 


T GadreaMileon : 








ORCHIDS 


Our orders for hybrid orchids, 
flowering plants and seedlings, 
have far exceeded our produc- 
tion capacity. We are, therefore, 
forced to withdraw all offerings. 


Illustrated Catalogue with 
Culture Notes—Fifty Cents 


L. SHERMAN ADAMS CO. 
Orchid Hybridists 


Growers and Importers 
Wellesley 81 Massachusetts 











FEED AND ENIOY OUR WILD BIRDS 


tch our wild birds 
‘ w “fall view visiting 
*4 Audubon Feeders. 


a 
a $4.75 


Automatic 
a $2.25 
Squirrel 5 
Safe” . $3.75 
“Eye-Safe 
Feeder ....... $1.75 
Audubon Water 
ountain ....$11.75 


{ Add 25c for postage 
and packing up to 
1000 = 50c over 
1000 miles. 


Write on our folder 


audubon gj workshop 


‘kamen 





pcs Reng ine 





"S 


EST 
cdlors 


Scarlet, Lavender, Yellow, 
Axe Rose and White—75c Value! 
po sey) iant 5-in. blooms, Dahlia-flower- 
Cored. Sturdy 3-ft. plants, easy togrow. 
All five 15e-Pkts. of each color, 
postpaid for 10c! "bend dime today. 











( 
Send 5 Pkts. Giant 
(No. 7688). ‘ 
oN 





CO 
















P.O. & Sta ¥ = 
Send —— Seed Catal 
”_— Gates 
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Evergreen Nosegays for Trays 

READ with interest your description of 

the miniature herb wreaths that were 
distributed in some of the veterans’ hos- 
pitals (Horticulture, February 1). Here 
in Maryland tiny nosegays for tray decora- 
tion have been well received. Make them 
this way: 

Use a paper lace doily about the size 
of a butter plate and fold down the center 
deep enough so that the doily will not be 
round and so that there will be two thick- 
nesses of the paper to which to anchor the 
greens. 

Cut the greens into very small pieces so 
that they will not spread over the edges of 
the doily. Arrange the greens in your 
hand, just two or three well chosen pieces. 
Use a variety—always a piece of juniper 
to smell good, boxwood or yew for a dark 
green color, and some moss cypress, which 
is feathery and spreads nicely over the 
doily. 

Add as many red berries as possible. 
Ilex verticillata is the nicest material to 
handle and the berries last for a long time. 
Tie the greens and berries firmly together 
with green twine; puncture the doily in 
two places and tie the material to it. The 
addition of any bright ribbon or tinsel 
adds to the general gay appearance. Be 
sure to soak the greens in water the night 
before and to keep the finished product in 
a cool place. When all the material has 
been assembled and the work is under way, 
you will find that it takes only about five 
minutes to turn out a dainty, bright nose- 
gay that can be laid on a tray and pinned 
to a bed afterwards—no vase to tip over 
and no stand required, but still individual 
attention. 

—NMrs. Webster Barnes. 
Aberdeen, Md. 


How Nature Scatters Seeds 


ANY of us have been gathering seeds 
from both wild and cultivated plants 
for next year's planting, but few of us stop 
to think of the various methods these seeds 
use to travel and reproduce themselves. 
Birds, of course, are the greatest help, but 
many seeds have wings to help them fly to 
a new location, as the dandelion, milk- 
weed, thistle, goldenrod, daisies, elm, ma- 
ple, ash and sycamore, just to name a few. 
Often the seeds are shot from the seed 
pods with an explosion loud enough to be 
heard, as in the case of the witch-hazel and 
violet. These seeds are not sent far with the 
explosion, but often they hit some animal 
passing by and in that way are carried far 
from their former homes. 

One of our most common wild plants, 
the milkweed, has come into great use dur- 
ing this war, for its floss has lined many an 
air man’s jacket and kept him from freez- 
ing while he was flying high above the 
clouds. 

—New England Wild Flower 
Preservation Society. 
Boston, Mass. 
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especially for 
TUBER Production 435, 
A breathtaking show last August! 


EXTRA Order Now in Advance: 
Our usual high quality TUBERS 
SIZE will be sent when cured. 
TUBERS CAMELLIA FLOWERED and 
50¢ each FRILLED TYPES in orange, red, 
rose, salmon, white, yellow, mixed 
12 for*5 DOUBLE FRINGED TYPE mixes 
100 for HANGING BASKET TYPE mixes 
$ Send for Catalog illustrating 
35.00 Begonias and other California 
POSTPAID = piants and bulbs in color! 
al | | « California Seedsmen 
QHQAGIECHS ¢ Nerserymn 





256-D MARKET ST. © SAN FRANCISCO 11, CALIF. 


























Just a Friendly Reminder that 


® the hardest thing for trees 
to overcome is lack of food. 
Manpower is gradually becom- 
ing more plentiful with us—as 
more and more of our veterans 
return—and we shall be able 
to schedule your work more 
promptly than in recent years. 
Our landscape department, too, 
is now prepared to take on 
additional assignments. 


Re ee ee em 


20 Mill Street, Arlington, Mass. 
304 Knollwood Rd., White Plains, N.Y. 














BURN your Rubbish 


“Yard Boy” 


Quickly, safely, reduces to 
fine all burnable trash 
from house or garden—pa- 

r, rags, garbage, leaves. 

© mess, no sparks. - 
dorsed by users and Fire 
Prevention Bureaus from 
coast to coast, Lights at top, 
burns down. No extra fuel 
required. Weather-proof 
porcelain enameled iron. 


Price—f.o.. ~ New York 
No. 1—114 b 
wt. 70 lb., $27.00 
wt. 100 Ib., $36.50 
. 150 Ib., $58.00 


Write oda descripti ve circular 


J, W. FISKE tron Works 


— Established 1858 — 
72 PARK PLACE Dept. 12 NEW YORE 7, N. Y. 
Specialists in Ornamental Bronze and Iron Work 


















Buy 
Victory Bonds 











Help Wanted 


AN OPPORTUNITY 


for a young man (under thirty) 
with a college degree and 
qualifications in horticulture. 
Activities will include estate 
maintenance supervision, re- 
search in eighteenth century 
plant materials and practices, 
restoration planting. Historic 
Virginia estate, pleasant en- 
vironment and liberal com- 
pensation. 


Box 41, c/o "Horticulture," 
Boston 15, Massachusetts 

















“GRO- Va ” ELECTRIC SEED 

0) BED HEATER 
Be a month ahead of neighboring gardens 

SOIL HEATING 

CABLE for hotbeds— 

coldframes—unheated 


greenhouses — plant 
benches. Will last for 


years. No failures. 
Money back gquaran- “7 
tee. Operates from f 
household current. 4 
Adjustable thermostat | ge lar a 
has pilot light. ad od be 


JUNIOR GRO-QUICK with Thermostat and 
40’ 200-watt Cable for 3’ x 6’ bed ....$5.35 


SENIOR GRO-QUICK with Thermostat and 
80° 400-watt Cable for 6’ x 6’ bed ....$6.95 


Su mpetes complete with pastusetiene, ‘ends 
veries—no priorities. See your favorite seed 
catalog -— your seed dealer — or order direct. 


Prepaid in U.S.A. 
358 W. Huron St. 


“GRO-QUICK” Chicago 10, Ill. 





























For Your Winter Window Garden 


GIANT PAPERWHITE 
NARCISSI 


Clusters of pure white fragrant 
blossoms. Without question the 
most popular bulb for home cul- 
ture, quickest and surest to bloom. 

Grow them in fancy bowls with 
only pebbles and water. 


Three sizes: $1.00, $1.40, $1.70 
per dozen postpaid 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 


“New England’s Leading Seed Store” 


12 & 13 Faneuil Hall Square 
Boston 9, Mass. 











BUY 
Victory Bonds 





A Lettuce Salad Suggestion 


HE next time you have occasion to use 

lettuce in a salad, try it like this: Tear 
the leaves into small pieces. Dash them 
with olive or salad oil and toss about vig- 
orously. Then set in the refrigerator to 
chill for any length of time—half an hour 
or a full hour. The oil will coat the leaves 
and coagulate or harden. 

Then, just before serving the salad, 
finish up by adding salt, vinegar and a 
dash of dry mustard. In this way, the 
salad never becomes watery with a lot of 
loose dressing wilting the tender leaves. I 
often prepare the lettuce in the morning 
and let it stand all day, covered up of 
course. Then | finish it for the table just 
before serving. In my opinion, nothing is 
more unappealing than a pile of wilted 
lettuce leaves unless it is a huge leaf minus 
any dressing at all. 

—Louise Weick. 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Fall Flower Show in New York 


OR the 38th year the Horticultural 

Society of New York will stage its an- 
nual Autumn exhibition, November 8, 9, 
and 10. However, this year it will be a 
much larger and more important exhibi- 
tion than those held during the war years. 
Also, it will be staged in a new location— 
the Penn Top at Hotel Pennsylvania, 
Manhattan. The show will open at 2 p.m.; 
on Friday the hours will be 10 a.m. to 
10 p.m. and on Saturday, the closing day, 
10 a.m. to 5 p.m. 


Coming Lecture in Boston 
ISS ANNE B. WERTSNER of the 


Pennsylvania Horticultural Society 
will lecture at Horticultural Hall in Boston 
on Tuesday, November 27, the title of the 
lecture being “‘Christmas Decorations for 
the Home.’’ Miss Wertsner has made a 
special study of this subject and is well 
known as an expert in her field. The lec- 
ture will be illustrated and will be open 
to the public without charge. 


Mulching Strawberry Plants 


ARLY in November, strawberry plants 

should be mulched to protect them 
from Winter killing. Salt hay or pine 
needles are good materials for this purpose, 
although any kind of hay or straw will do. 
Leaves are least desirable as a mulch for 
strawberries, since they have a tendency to 
mat and smother the plants. They may, 
however, be placed between the rows and 
very lightly over the plants. 


SEEDS OF RARE PLANTS 


Our descriptive catalogue, sent upon re- 
quest, lists seeds of some 3,000 plant 
species, the less usual kinds, alpines, 
bulbs, shrubs, conservatory exotics and 


the like. 
REX. D. PEARCE 
Moorestown, N. J. 








Dept. B 
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ANNETTE HOYT FLANDERS 
Nationally Known Landscape Architect 
Presents a new series of 
LECTURES and COURSES 
on 


The designing, planting and reconditioning 
of gardens; also on a wide range of other 
landscape subjects. All lectures are illus- 
trated with colored slides, plans, sketches. 
TOURS for 1945 and 1946 
now being scheduled 


Descriptive folder will be sent on request. 


524 E. Mason Street, Milwaukee 2, Wisconsin 








Picture Travels = !n Natural Color 
Mountain Trails and Gardens 

The Catskills and the Rip Van Winkle Country 
Formal and Rustic Gardens 

Historical New England 

Cultural Lectures for Garden Clubs 


KENNETH O. WARD, F.R.H.S. 
Box 26, Georgetown, Massachusetts 








ATTRACTING BIRDS TO THE GARDEN 


A BIRD SANCTUARY FOR EVERYONE 
and six other topics 
All illustrated with colored motion pictures or 
Kodachromes — Experienced lecturers 
For descriptive circular and terms, write 
MASSACHUSETTS AUDUBON SOCIETY 
155 Newbury Street, Boston 16 














CLASSIFIED 


Rate 12 cents a word for each insertion, minimum 
$2.00, payable in advance. 


WILD FLOWERS and FERNS: Free Catalogue. 
Wake Robin Farm, Home, Pennsylvania. 


GIANT HYBRID AMARYLLIS. Best strain. 
Blooming size $2 per doz. p.p. No less than one 
dozen. Seminole Bulb Co., Lockhart, Fla. 


CRATH ENGLISH WALNUT TREES, small to 
very large, at half of former prices. Carpathian 
Nursery, Dallas City, Illinois. 


MAGAZINES on Farming, Gardening, Hobbies, 
Outdoor Life, etc. Free classified list. Magazine 
Rack, Box 284-R, Northridge, Calif. 


AQUILEGIA BLUE HEAVEN. Seeds $1 per pkt. 
Plants $1 each. Limit 6 per person. Upton Gardens, 
Colorado Springs, Colorado. 


TULIPS, single or double early; Darwin, Cottage 
or Breeder. First size, named. 10 for $1.25 post- 
paid. State color desired. Catalog. Tulip Grange, 
Bow, Wash 


PRACTICAL CAMELLIA CULTURE, by Robt. J. 
Halliday, available in limited reprint edition, 142 
pages, many illustrations. Postpaid $2.00. “Long- 
view,” Box H, Crichton, Alabama. 


POTTED STRAWBERRY PLANTS. 18 kinds. 
Plant until freezing. Bear next year. $9—100, 
$5—50. Warren Shinn, Woodbury, New Jersey. 
Also all Berry plants and Asparagus, Rhubarb 
roots. 


BLOCK STANDS for flower arrangements. Scrolls 
of genuine black walnut or Carolina eee 
(soft black), sizes 6” x 4”, 75c; 7%” x 

$1.25; 9%” x 5%”, $1.75. Flat oblongs, oo! 
and rounds (above woods or finished light color)— 
oblongs sizes above, 65c, $1.00, $1.35; squares 
6” x 6”, $1.00; rounds 7”, $1.25. Old Barn 
Gardens, P.O. Box 325, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


POST-CARDS, with photograph in the corner, 
made from your own negative or print. Despite 
paper shortage can also supply limited number 
early customers with Christmas folders with simi- 
lar pictures. Samples 10c credited on order. Tifft, 
13 Tifft Road, Dover, N. H 


BIG MONEY IN BLUEBERRIES. Plant now. 
Great demand. One year plants, well rooted, $4— 
doz., $24—100. Two year, $7—doz., $50—100. 
Three and six years. Warren Shinn, Woodbury, 
New Jersey. Root Specialist. Also all Berry plants 
and Asparagus, Rhubarb roots. 


HELP WANTED 


GARDENER. Experienced, care for small country 
home and grounds—year round. Write giving age, 
salary expected, full details of experience, etc 
European preferred. Box 113, Lee, Mass. 


HORTICULTURE 



























































THE MASSACHUSETTS 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 





LECTURE 


on 


CHRISTMAS DECORATIONS 
IN THE HOME 


Miss Anne B. Wertsner 
of the 


Pennsylvania Horticultural Society 


Tuesday, November 27 
At 2:30 P.M. 


HORTICULTURAL HALL 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Open to the Public 





THE PENNSYLVANIA 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


(Organized November 24, 1827) 





ANNUAL MEETING 


WEDNESDAY 


November 21, 1945 
3:00 P.M. 


Short Business Session 
followed by 


Illustrated Lecture 


"Pennsylvania Gardens and 


Public Parks" 


by Anne B. Wertsner 
Field Secretary 


Auditorium, Sixteenth Floor 





1600 Arch Street, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 





THE HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY of NEW YORK, Inc. 


ANNUAL AUTUMN EXHIBITION 


to be held in 


The PennTop, Hotel Pennsylvania 
33rd St. & 7th Ave., New York |, N. Y. 
November 8 2 P.M. to 10 P.M. 
November 9 10 A.M. to 10 P.M. 
November 10 10 A.M.to 5 P.M. 


Admission: Free to members of the 
Society; Non-Members, 50 cents, 
plus 10 cents Federal Tax. 








598 Madison Ave., New York City 22 


LECTURE 


Monday, November 19 
at 2:30 P.M. 


SLIDES OF NEW BLUE RIBBON 
AND INVITATION FLOWER 
ARRANGEMENTS ANALYZED 
by Mrs. Jack Beck 
President, Federated Garden Clubs 
of New York State, Inc. 

















GOURDS 


To bring the charm of fall into your home—a 
box of fifteen gay gourds beautifully polished 
Postpaid for only $2.25 


RALPH EAGER 


1126 Randolph Ave. Milton, Mass. 








CONSULTING ARBORIST 


OE” advice on Shade Tree Dis- 
eases. Professional reports giving recommenda- 
tions for the treatment and care of Shade Trees. 
Supervision and direction of Shade Tree Service. 
Reasonable fees. Full information on request. 
ALBERT W. DODGE 

Massachusetts 








Wenham 








ANS IES 
“Steele's Mastodon Uumbos" chy 
Strong Healthy PLANTS 


Earliest Bloomers. Gigantic flowers up to 4"° and 
better. Plant generously of this super strain. 
Wide range of the richest vivid colors. Plants 
guaranteed and backed by our 30 years of Pansy 
specialization. Send NOW for price list. 


HILLTOP GARDENS, Box C, PURCELLVILLE, VA. 


fie y) 
OREGON “GROWN 
Rost 


Waite fora FREE CATALOG 
illustrated in full color! 


[7 3870 N. E. Glisan St, Portland, Ore. 
LANDSCAPE 
Leal” GARDENING 


A thorough interesting & constructive HOME TRAINING 
for both those who wish to become LANDSCAPERS, 
DESIGNERS, GARDENERS, and those who wish to learn 
for their OWN USE & PLEASURE. Enroll now! Course 
No. 1 for home gardeners. No. 2 for professional work. 





















NATIONAL LANDSCAPE INSTITUTE 
Dept. L-11, 756 So. Broadway, Los Angeles 14, Cal. 


November 1, 1945 








Seni Show for New York 


T IS welcome news that the Inter- 

national Flower Show will again 
be held in Grand Central Palace in 
New York in the Spting of 1946, 
after suspension during the war 
years. As in the past, the show will 
be under the joint sponsorship of the 
Horticultural Society of New York 
and the New York Florists’ Club. 
The dates for the exhibition have 
been set as March 18-23. Plans are 
being worked out. The last previous 
International Flower Show was held 
in 1941. 




















| COMING EVENTS 














Bolly 


—the ideal gift for friends and associates. 

Every spray red berried. Gift pack 18 x 18 

x 5 inches, $2.75 express prepaid in U. S. 
THE ACRES 


Route 2 Oregon City, Oregon 











Nov. $-4. Portland, Ore. Chrysanthemum 


Show at Masonic tempke. 


Nov. 5-6. Seattle, Wash. Seattle Chrysan- 
themum Society Fall Chrysanthemum 
Show in the Windsor room at the Wash- 


ington Hotel. 


Nov. 5-7, Cleveland, Ohio. Chrysanthemum 
Show in the Higbee Co. Auditorium. 
Sponsored by the Chrysanthemum So- 
ciety of America with the cooperation 
of the Florists Association of Greater 


Cleveland and the Higbee Co. 


Nov. 8-11. Worcester, Mass. Chrysanthe- 
mum Exhibition, Horticultural Bldg., 30 


Elm Street. 3:00—8:30 p.m. 


Nov. 27. Gorham, Me. Garden Club Har- 


vest Show, at Social Rooms. 


Mar. 18-23, 1946. Boston, Mass. Spring 
Flower Show of the Massachusetts Hor- 
ticultural Society at Mechanics Building. 
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Burpee’s Seed Catalog FREE. 
Ww. —_— er t— oie 
urpee Bidg. 

ts. OR Clinton, lowa 


Send for free sample s 


PERFECT GARDEN LABEL 


Lead pencil markines permanent 





Really reliable. Millions in satisfactory 
use. Beautiful gray green color blends 
with auto. A style for every purpose. 


Ow. 
13 Lewis Street Hartford 3, Conn. 








DRIFTWOOD 
GLOW 


Dairtwoon Glow For Fireside Dreams 

( “fp Driftwood Glow is the 
stuff that fireside dreams 
are made of. Just shake 
this harmless powder on 
the glowing logs and 
watch the long-lasting 
rainbow colors dance in 
the flames. A ‘‘different’’ 
gift. Large 10" canister. 


Postpaid $ 1 00 


3 for $2.85 








INDOOR WINDOWSILL 


BULB GARDEN 


One of the finest bulb offers in Breck’s 128 years... 
Cream-of-the-crop indoor’ bulbs, bursting with large 
blooms. 4 Paper Whites, 4 Chinese Sacred Lilies, 1 White 
Calla, 1 Golden Calla, and I Jumbo Amaryl. § 250 
lis. Nicely packaged with full directions. 


NEW AUTOMATIC 
WRITE FOR 


“BIRD’S FREE BIRD 
“DURATONE” 


2 tull collections, for Succession Blooms, $4.75 Postpaid 





FILLING BOOKLET 
STATION” 


Finest of all hang-any- 

where feeders. Size 12" x 

10" x 10". Glass-enclosed 

reservoir holds over 4 lb. 

seed when filled. New 

4-point suspension foils 

—e ay squirrels. and 

wind. as 

racks for 2 $350 

suet cakes. 

Rustic brown. 2 for $6.50 
Postpaid 300 miles ; 800-1000 miles add 10% 
for postage; beyond 1000 miles add 20%. 


LUCKY HORSESHOE 
BELL 


An authentic touch of Early America to 
hang at gate, porch or country place. Its 
golden tones will call guests or offspring 
mi at chow-time. Hand-forged of 2 old horse- 
: shoes that have pounded many a New 
LADIES’ GARDEN England highway. 9” high, 
8’’ wide, with rawhide-tied $ 50 
GLOVES clapper. Black weather- oe 


proof finish. 


PLAYING CARDS 
What hostess wouldn't be thrilled with 
these beautiful, washable, plastic- 
coated playing cards? Easier-to-deal, 
easier-to-play, and they have gold 
edges. Handsomely gift- 4 75 
packaged in double 
matched decks. 
per matched 
POSTPAID set of 2 decks 


x 
Ww 
Ww 
Ww 
Ww 
Ww 
Ww 
x 
Ww 
Ww 
Ww 


Soft, white, washable kid gloves. . 
ideal for gardening, auto driving, and Prepaid 600 miles; Complete with 


a hundred and one house- beyond add 50¢ matching 
hold and outdoor tasks. $ 195 Ww postage. horseshoe 
Sizes 6, 7 and 8. wall bracket 


POSTPAID 


SEEDSMEN SINCE 1818 


BRECK 


3 pairs for $5.75 


163 BRECK BLDG., 


“WOODS- 
MAN'S 
PAL” 


BRUSH HOOK 
and 


CAMP TOOL 


The self-same knife used by our 
fighting marines. Now available 
for civilian use. Performs 101 
Cie, Sonam with de luxe 
meta t carrying 

case that protects $550 
the blade. 

Postpaid 600 miles; beyond add 

25¢ postage. 


EVERY GARDENER 
WANTS A 


ROW 
MARKER 


Surest-to-please gift for a 
gardening friend. Makes 
straight vegetable rows 
quickly with no fuss. 
Just the thing for edging 
borders, lawns. Nicely 
made in green with reel 


and 50 ft. 
of strong $ 150 
line. 
2 for $2.85 
Postpaid 300 miles; 300-1000 miles 


add 10% for postage; beyond 1000 
miles add 20%. 





EASY-¥0-SEE 
THERMOMETER 


Fastens to the outside of the window 
pane, is easily read from inside the 
room. 3” in diameter. Clear crystal, 
weatherproof. A pre- 1 





cision instrument with 
sensitive thermo coil. 
POSTPAID 3 for $2.85 


ORDER BY MAIL 


Your complete satisfaction is 
guaranteed. Add postage 
where indicated. 


BOSTON 9, MASS. 





